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MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS, New third edition 


By HENRY A. BOWMAN, Stephens College. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Sociology and Anthropology. 562 pages, $7.00 (text edition available) 


Here is a careful revision that brings all data and theoretical material up to 
date. The book is designed for functional courses in marriage education, 
primarily on the college freshman or sophomore level. The work is a per- 
sonalized, positive approach to the problems which students face in preparing 
for marriage, and helps them develop a philosophy, form correct attitudes, 
and make right choices in this preparation. 


SO THIS IS COLLEGE 
By PAUL H. LANDIS, The State College of Washington. 205 pages, $3.75 
(text edition available) 


This is a sympathetic treatment, by a leader in the field, of the adjustments 
which inevitably must be made when the student moves from the high school 
environment to the college scene with its intensified social and scholastic 
competition. Written in a warm, lively fashion, based on the experiences 
of more than a thousand students. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


By ILSE FOREST, Brooklyn College. 294 pages, $4.00 


An introductory text for students of education presenting the best current 
thinking on the subject. The work of the Yale psyco-clinic is covered and 
its contribution and significance at a time when the dynamics of human be- 
havior are accorded primary importance are tentatively evaluated. The 
psychology of learning is treated in an elementary manner and some of the 
basic principles are illustrated by anecdotes concerning real learning situa- 
tions in home and school. 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


By LLOYD and ELAINE COOK, Wayne University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 392 pages, $5.50 


Based on the principle that intergroup relations involve more than the inter- 
actions of minority and majority groups, this text presents the first system- 
atic study of group relations, the tensions which exist between and within 
groups, the’democratic ideals affirmed by our society and the methods which 
may be used in resolving intergroup and interpersonal conflicts. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


PEOPLE ARE WEALTH 


We're growing fast: At this time, when many of us are 
worried about business going into a tailspin, it will be helpful 
to look over our assets. Our main asset is people. People are 
consumers, and they are multiplying fast. Today we are a nation 
of 161 million consumers—2.7 million more than there were twelve 
months ago. Since 1940 we have grown by 27.6 million people, 
topping even Russia, which added 18 million over the same period. 
Only China and India are growing more than the USA. Our birth 
rate, about 24 per thousand of population, is almost as high as 
that of India. 

More and more youngsters: Almost 4 million births were 
chalked up in this country during the past year. This is good 
news for all whose jobs Cepend upon a brisk demand for children's 
food, clothes, toys. Bui no relief can be promised for over- 
crowding of our schools. The number of children, 5 to 9 years of 
age, counted by the Census Bureau at 13.3 million in 1950, will 
be up to about 17.1 million by next year, and perhaps 18.6 
million by 1960. No job surpluses for elementary and junior high 
school teachers are in sight. 

High school and college youth: High schools are beginning 
to feel effects of high birth rates of early 1940's. Number of 
children, 15 to 19 years of age, will have increased modestly 
from almost 10.7 million in 1950 to almost 11.2 million by 1955. 
However, by 1960 this age group will have reached perhaps 13.4 
million and by 1965 the estimates call for about 17.2 million. 
Colleges will see a flood of freshmen late in this decade. Number 
of young people, 20 to 24 years of age, will show actual decline 
between 1950 and 1955 because of low birth rate of 1930's (11.6 
and 10.8 millions). Significant increases in this age group will 
be noted about 1965, when they are projected at about 13.5 mil- 
lion, and by 1970 the estimates call for about 17.3 million. 
Since the most fertile group of women is in the age group 20 to 
24, we shall see another huge birth wave in the early 1960's. 

Formation of new households: Because of the low birth rate 
of the depression years, we are now experiencing a decline in the 
establishment of new households. This has already put a damper 
on sales of houses, household equipment, and furniture. There's 
likely to be a further dip in the formation of new households 
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until about 1960. Thereafter we shall see a substantial pickup 
in the formation of new family units. 

More oldsters, too: Number of persons 65 years of age and 
over jumped from 9 million in 1940 to 12.4 million in 1950. 
Census Bureau estimates call for a steady rise in this age group 
to almost 14 million in 1955, 15.7 million in 1960, 17.3 million 
in 1965, 18.9 million in 1970, 20.7 million in 1975. Thus these 
oldsters will have raised their proportion in the total popula- 
tion from 6.7 to 10 per cent from 1940 to 1975. This means a 
growing demand for institutional, medical, and recreational serv- 
ices catering to older people. By the way, women 65 and over 
will find increasingly dimmer matrimonial prospects. By 1975 
it's estimated that there will be almost 12 million women in this 
age bracket, but only 8.7 million men. In this connection it 
should be noted that today there are about 7,500,000 widows in the 
USA—an increase of about half a million since 1950. Here is a 
glorious opportunity for social agencies to be of service. 


INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF THE AGED 


Numbers of aged in institutions: U. S. Census reports tell 
us that 385,419 persons, aged 65 and over, were obtaining in- 
stitutional care in 1950. Of this group, 56.4 per cent were in 
homes for the aged, 36.7 per cent were in mental hospitals, and 
the rest were in other types of hospitals and institutions. 

Changes since 1940: While the number of persons in the 
general population, aged 65 and over, rose by 36 per cent over the 
decade, the number in institutions jumped by 74 per cent or twice 
the rate of population growth. As a result, the proportion of 
aged persons in institutions increased from 2.5 per cent in 1940 
to 3.1 per cent in 1950. This increase is probably due mainly 
to the more rapid rise in population in the very advanced ages, 
for whom the need for sheltered care is more acute. 

Oldsters and their proportion in institutions: Persons in 
the ages of 65 and over made up 92 per cent of all residents in 
voluntary non-profit homes for the aged, 83 per cent of all pa- 
tients in nursing homes, 53 per cent of residents of public homes 
for the aged, 44 per cent of all patients in chronic disease 
hospitals, and 23 per cent of the patients in hospitals for the 
mentally ill. 

Future needs: According to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration in Washington, in the next few decades the number of 
persons past age 65 will continue to increase more rapidly than 
population as a whole; the fastest growing segment will be per- 
sons over 75; and need for sheltered-care facilities is likely to 
grow even more rapidly than in past. 
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AESOP THE SCHOOL 


COUNSELOR 


HE SCHOOL counselor has much to learn 

from the Greek Fabler, Aesop, for this 
old teller-of-tales saw so clearly what hap- 
pens to human relations when people, for 
any purpose, do not assume their natural 
roles. The reader will recall with delight 
how Aesop’s animals got all fouled up when 
they pretended to be what they were not. 
The writer is convinced that many of the 
difficulties school counselors face would be 
overcome if they could but follow the ad- 
monition of Aesop, discover their natural 
role, and play it. Counselors create prob- 
lems for themselves, become ineffective with 
students, and cften appear absurd when 
they attempt to behave like psychiatric 
social workers, clinical psychologists, and 
psychiatrists. Moreover, the school coun- 
selor’s orientation to education, rather than 
to medicine, is a sound and a natural ad- 
vantage. The challenge is to make use of 
this affiliation with education and not to 
apologize for it. 

Remember what happened to “The Vain 
Jackdaw?” “A Jackdaw,” says Aesop, “as 
vain and conceited as a Jackdaw could be, 
picked up the feathers which some Peacocks 
had shed, stuck them amongst his own, and 
despising his old companions, introduced 
himself with the greatest assurance into a 
flock of these beautiful birds. They, in- 
stantly detecting the intruder, stripped him 
of his borrowed plumes, and falling upon 
him with their beaks, sent him about his 
business. The unlucky Jackdaw, severely 
punished and deeply sorrowing, betook him- 
self to his former companions, and would 
have flocked with them again as if nothing 
had happened. But they, recollecting what 
airs he had given himself, drummed him 
out of their society.” 


' Grorce A. Pierson is Dean of Students, Queens 
College, Flushing, New York. 
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The school counselor, being a very plain 
and humble bird himself, is sorely tempted 
to pick up a few peacock feathers here and 
there. In fact, most counselors are peda- 
gogical jackdaws who have been invited, 
and in some instances told, to leave the 
classroom to perform this specialized service. 

All joking aside, how are most counselors 
really born? 

An eager principal takes a class in sum- 
mer school or attends a convention. He 
discovers that modern schools now have 
counselors. Since the unpardonable sin in 
education is to be traditional, he rushes 
home to appoint a counselor before someone 
discovers that his is no’. a modern and pro- 
gressive institution. But, of course, every 
principal is faced with a budget problem 
and “our hero” is no exception. He is 
therefore forced to resort to the old trick of 
increasing the classroom size slightly in 
order to free Mr. Goodfellow to take on the 
special duties of school counselor. There 
is little wonder that the newly assigned Mr. 
Goodfellow reaches for a bit of distinctive 
plumage now and then! 

Consider for a moment some of the fac- 
tors that make the school counselor so in- 
secure. 

First, the counselor is but one of many 
newcomers to modern education. The re- 
cent emphasis upon the doctrine that the 
learner must be understood and appreci- 
ated if he is to be taught has brought to 
most school systems a battery of specialists. 
Physicians, dentists, nurses, psychologists, 
social workers, speech therapists, etc.—as 
well as counselors—are being added regu- 
larly to school staffs. Most of these profes- 
sionals are just as insecure in the educa- 
tional setting as are the counselors; and, of 
course, they are all in competition for 
budgets and for clearly defined work areas. 

Second, it is difficult for the classroom 
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by 
GEORGE A. PIERSON 


teacher to accept the need for specialists in 
human relations in the school. For to 
admit thai specialists are necessary is to 
imply that teachers have certain limitations 
which they are reluctant to face. These 
limitations are easily demonstrated in the 
healing arts. They are much more difficult 
to establish, however, in the case of coun- 
seling. 

Counselors, moreover, are likely to forget 
that when they are brought in to deal with 
a particular problem, the classroom teacher 
is likely to be deprived of one of her great- 
est rewards. For centuries teachers have 
thought of themselves as being a very im- 
portant factor in the development of the 
younger generation. They have taken great 
pride in the lives they have influenced and 
in the children they have “saved.” In spite 
of the materialistic emphasis in our culture 
at this particular time, it is actually true 
that most teachers bear the ills of low in- 
come and lack of occupational status be- 
cause they feel that they are identified with 
an important cause. They are, therefore, 
not likely to be impressed by the counselor 
who, after a 30-minute interview with a 
student, decides that the student is not 
being understood, that his needs are not 
being taken care of by the classroom teacher, 
and that he should experience a series of 
counseling interviews with an “expert.” 
The teacher who complains about this kind 
of counseling behavior has a point! 

A third reason for the school counselor’s 
insecurity is the fact that he is often in 
conflict because of incompatible responsi- 
bilities. As a counselor he feels that his 
relationship with students should be as free 


and as permissive as possible. But his re- 
sponsibilities for the smooth operation of 
the school often force him into the position 
of an administrative assistant. This is an 
old problem which has been described many 
times but which has seldom been solved to 
the satisfaction of everyone. 

The fourth and final reason has to do 
with the school counselor’s professional 
preparation. As was true with the imagi- 
nary Mr. Goodfellow, most counselors feel 
insecure because they are given counseling 
assignments before they are adequately 
trained. In fact it is difficult to secure ade- 
quate training in counseling. Until the 
National Vocational Guidance Association's 
joint committee report on “Counselor Prep- 
aration” in 1949, there was no general 
agreement as to the nature of a training 
curriculum. There is still too much con- 
troversy over content and method. Robert 
M. Hutchin’s facetious remark, “You name 
it and I'll find it in a college curriculum” 
can almost be said of courses aimed at train- 
ing counselors. There are counselor train- 
ing programs oriented to social work, clini- 
cal psychology, remedial teaching, differ- 
ential psychology, speech therapy, home 
economics, secondary education, and educa- 
tional administration. While this sort of 
confusion reigns in counselor education, to 
criticize those who pick up the bright 
feathers of their better established profes- 
sional colleagues would certainly be unjust. 

At this point the reader may wonder 
whether or not counseling is worth the 
effort. Is the guidance and counseling move- 
ment a response to need or is it simply an- 
other fad in developing education? If a 
need for the kind of services counselors 
might render does actually exist, can per- 
sons be taught to render a genuine profes- 
sional service? These are fundamental ques- 
tions. Counselors must soon discover who 
they are and what they are attempting to 
do professionally if they are to survive. 


In the school setting, the counselor's natural role is that of educator 
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Here are three suggestions: 

First, that the services concept of guid- 
ance be modified. If one is familiar with 
the history of the movement in this country 
he will recall that guidance was first thought 
of as vocational and clinical. Then guid- 
ance became informational and general—a 
kind of group activity difficult to distinguish 
from instruction. Finally, in 1941, a com- 
mittee headed by Arthur J. Jones suggested 
that guidance be thought of in terms of 
specific services. It was this committee that 
named the five services we now lean upon 
so heavily—that is, the individual inventory, 
information, counseling, placement, and 
follow-up. 

While this concept of guidance was ex- 
tremely useful 12 years ago, it appears that 
there are now at least two serious limita- 
tions to the specific services idea. First, 
there is the tendency to confine thinking 
about guidance and counseling to the five 
services named. Counselors are only mildly 
interested, for example, in the techniques 
of educational diagnosis and remedial in- 
struction. They tend to ignore the whole 
group processes movement. Attention is so 
fixed upon the original five services that the 
profession has failed to work through its 
relationships with the sister professions of 
social work and clinical psychology. 

The second limitation is even more seri- 
ous than the first. The profession has not 
only limited its services to five, but it has 
further limited these five services to stu- 
dents. The position of the school counselor 
would be much stronger if he would recog- 
nize and face the fact that the primary busi- 
ness of the school is the education of the 
student and that the most important rela- 
tionship in the school, therefore, is the rela- 
tionship that exists between the student and 
the classroom teacher. The major business 
of the entire school staff is to strengthen 
that relationship; and when teachers dis- 
cover that the counselor is anxious to serve 
them as well as the students, his efforts will 
be much more effective. He should spend 
as much time counseling with teachers, 
parents and administrators about their re- 
lationships with students as he spends coun- 
seling with students, themselves. The serv- 
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ices-to-students concept of guidance must 
be broadened to include services-to-teachers, 
services-to-parents, and services-to-adminis- 
trators. 

The second suggestion is that the gap 
between theory and practice in counselor 
education be narrowed. There have been 
at least a dozen significant national confer- 
ence or committee reports on the training 
of school counselors since the Jones’ com- 
mittee report in 1941. There is now con- 


siderable agreement as to the following: 


(a) Counseling as practiced in the schools 
should be a specialty within the gen- 
eral profession of education. 

(b) Training in counseling should be at 
the graduate level. 

(c) Trainees should be carefully selected 
from the ranks of experienced and suc- 
cessful classroom teachers. 

(d) Training in counseling should include 
work in the following areas: 

1. Philosophy and Principles 

2. The Growth and Development of 
Personality 

3. The Social and Economic Setting 
in Which Individual Adjustment 
Must Take Place 

4. Administrative and Community 
Relationships 

5. Techniques for Appraising the 
Individual 

6. The Counseling Process. 

(e) Methods in counselor training should 
include the “Practicum” whenever pos- 
sible. Counselor trainees should ex- 
perience supervised practice in the ob- 
servation of student behavior, counsel- 
ing, and group processes. 


It seems to the writer that the need for 
counseling services in the school has been 
clearly demonstrated, that what school 
counselors should be doing is reasonably 
well known, and that there is essential 
agreement as to the nature of an adequate 
training program for counselors. It is now 
the responsibility of school administrators 
and counselor trainers to put this informa- 
tion into effect. 

The third and final suggestion brings one 
back to Aesop. It is extremely important 
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that the values to be achieved by school 
counselors in remaining educational jack- 
daws be recognized. Counselors are most 
effective when they think of themselves as 
experienced teachers, with special training 
in counseling and other adjustment tech- 
niques, whose job is to help teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and parents to carry on the 
process of educating the student. 

This does not mean that the skills of the 
counselor should be less or that his services 
are not as significant as those of the clinical 
psychologist, the psychiatric social worker, 
or the psychiatrist. Nor does it mean that 
the counselor is not obligated to master and 
use certain appropriate techniques devel- 
oped or borrowed by these related profes- 
sions. But it does mean that the profes- 
sional orientation and the academic loyalty 
of the counselor should be to education. 
If one wishes to serve on a hospital staff, 
it is a great advantage to be a physician. 
If, on the other hand, one wishes to serve 
on the staff of a school, it is an advantage 
to be an educator. 

If the schoob counselor will broaden his 
concept of service, secure adequate training, 
and play his natural role as an educator, 
his professional future is extremely promis- 
ing. 

In conclusion consider Aesop's story of 
“The Ass and the Lap-dog.” “There was 
an Ass and a Lap Dog,” says Aesop, “that 
belonged to the same master. The Ass was 


SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


There is no proper antagonism between the role of society and that of the 
individual. One of the most misleading misconceptions due to this nine- 


tied up in the stable, and had plenty of corn 
and hay to eat, and was as well off as an 
Ass could be. The Little Dog was always 
sporting and gambolling about, caressing 
and fawning upon his master in a thousand 
amusing ways, so that he became a great 
favorite, and was permitted to lie in his 
master’s lap. The Ass, indeed, had enough 
to do; he was drawing wood all day, and 
had to take his turn at the mill at night. 
But while he grieved over his own lot, it 
galled him more to see the Lap-dog living 
in such ease and luxury; so thinking that if 
he acted a like part to his master, he should 
fare the same, he broke one day from his 
halter, and rushing into the hall began to 
kick and prance about in the strangest 
fashion; then swishing his tail and mimick- 
ing the frolics of the favourite, he upset the 
table where his master was at dinner, break- 
ing it in two and smashing all the crockery; 
nor would he leave off till he jumped upon 
his master, and pawed him with his rough- 
shod feet. The servants, seeing their master 
in no small danger, thought it was now 
high time to interfere, and having released 
him from the Ass’s caresses, they so bela- 
boured the silly creature with sticks and 
staves, that he never got up again; and as 
he breathed his last, exclaimed, ‘Why could 
not I have been satisfied with my natural 
position, without attempting, by tricks and 
grimaces, to imitate one who was but a 
puppy after all!’” 


teenth-century dualism was the idea that what was subtracted from society 
was added to the individual and what was subtracted from the individual was 
added to society. Philosophies of freedom, political creeds of /aissez faire, 
revolutions that have unseated dynasties, have been built on this dualism. 
The quarrel in anthropological theory between the importance of the culture 
pattern and of the individual is only a small ripple from this fundamental 
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conception of society.—Ruth Benedict in Patterns of Culture. 
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Utilizing Community Resources for Rehabilitation 


OF PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS 


NE OF THE PROBLEMS in the rehabili- 

tation of the emotionally ill person 
has been a lack of coordination, not only 
between rehabilitation activities within the 
hospital, but between those of the hospital 
and the community as well. The purpose 
of this paper is to describe a recently initi- 
ated cooperative approach which appears to 
have some constructive implications for this 
problem area. 

This program was conceived at the Bed- 
ford Veterans Administration Hospital with 
the hope that it would help bridge the gap 
between the various agehcies concerned with 
psychiatric rehabilitation both within and 
outside the hospital. Originally, the idea 
consisted of sending an invitation to inter- 
ested community groups requesting them 
to send representatives to a conference at 
the Bedford VA Hospital for the purpose 
of discussing problems of rehabilitating the 
emotionally ill person to re-employment. 

Accepting the invitation were the follow- 
ing: A CIO representative; an AF of L 
representative; the Executive Director of 
the Massachusetts Association for Mental 
Hygiene; a representative from the United 
Community Services Social Agencies; a per- 
sonnel officer from an insurance company; 
a personnel officer from a large industrial 
plant, the Chief of Social Service, Chief of 
Physical Medicine Rehabilitation Service, 
Manager, Chief of Professional Services, 
Executive Assistant of Physical Medicine 
Rehabilitation Service, and Chief of Voca- 
tional Counseling of Bedford; the Voca- 
tional Psychologist and Directing Psychi- 


Joun { BRENNAN is Chief, Vocational Counselin 
Service, Veterans Administration Hospital, Bedford, 
Massachusetts, where REUBEN J. MARGOLIN is Execu- 
tive Assistant in the Physical Medicine Rehabilita- 
tion Service. The authors wish to express their 
appreciation to Dr. L. J. Reyna for his editorial 
suggestions. 
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atrist of the Pilot Study in Rehabilitation 
at the Boston State Hospital; and a repre- 
sentative from the State Employment Serv- 
ice. Later this group included the Chief 
of Social Work for the State Department 
of Mental Health, the Medical Officer from 
the State Department of Mental Health, a 
United States Veterans’ Employment rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts, the super- 
visor of Special Services at the Massachusetts 
State Employment Service, the Supervisor of 
Special Rehabilitation at the Boston VA 
Regional Office, the Vocational Counselor 
at the Boston VA Hospital, and the State 
Director of the Massachusetts Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

As a result of this meeting, a spontaneous 
desire arose for a continuing group which 
was designated as the “Committee for the 
Rehabilitation of the Emotionally Handi- 
capped.” The group agreed to devote its 
initial efforts to exploring problems and 
delineation of the field. 


Rationale for Organizing the Group 


Underlying the organization of this series 
of conferences was the recognized need to 
change the attitude of the community to- 
ward the employment of the discharged 
emotionally ill patient. Patients have fre- 
quently reported that they have been re- 
peatedly rejected by employers, personnel 
officers, and employment services when it 
was once discovered that they were former 
hospitalized mental patients. This was true 
even when they sought a suitable selective 
placement in work for which they had prior 
experience or for which they were trained 
while hospitalized. The situation has been 
made more acute by recent dramatic inci- 
dents which have reflected adversely on the 
emotionally ill, and which have tended to 
obscure the successful adjustments achieved. 
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Such frustrating experiences indicated 
that there was a definite need for an or- 
ganized, systematic, continuing approach to 
changing public attitudes toward the men- 
tally ill. However, it was felt that the prob- 
lem was so large and complex that the 
change could not be accomplished on too 
broad a front. Therefore, it was decided 
that an opening wedge could be best 
achieved by involving key persons in stra- 
tegic positions to facilitate a greater accept- 
ance and employment of the emotionally 
ill. 

It is primarily due to ignorance that em- 
ployers fear to employ psychiatric patients. 
Our contacts with employers show that they 
often lack confidence in and knowledge of 
the productive ability of these patients. 
There seems to be a widespread belief that 
these patients would be difficult to super- 
vise and that the quality of their work 
would be below that required. There seems 
also to be a feeling that fellow workers 
would object to association with persons 
who have been mentally ill. There was also 
an impression that insurance companies 
would refuse to carry workman’s compensa- 
tion on these patients, or that the rates 
would be much higher than for other 
workers if coverage were accepted. Finally, 
employers generally share the attitude, char- 
acteristic of the public at large, that every 
mentally ill person is a violent maniacal 
type of individual. Obviously, there is a 
lack of awareness of the varying degrees of 
psychiatric illness; nor is it clearly under- 
stood that early treatment results in a 
greater potential for recovery and in a 
greater number of early discharges. 


Need for Coordination 


If no suitable agency exists in the com- 
munity, then the hospital should serve as 
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the coordinating agent in integrating a 
complete rehabilitation program for the 
patient. This reasoning is consistent with 
the medical theory of treating the patient 
as a total personality and exposing him to 
a rehabilitation process which begins the 
moment he enters the hospital and is not 
complete until he has made a successful 
adjustment in the community. For many 
years the hospital social service has cooper- 
ated with community agencies in preparing 
the patient’s social environment, viz., the 
home and family, for his return to the 
community. This pursuit has long been 
recognized as the proper concern of the 
hospital, one which is essential for the suc- 
cessful adjustment of the patient. A similar 
approach is needed to prepare the patient's 
vocational environment for his return to 
productive living. 

Our experience to date indicates that the 
conference approach holds great promise 
for coordinating hospital and community 
rehabilitation activities. Interested seg- 
ments of the community have been given 
an opportunity to get together and clarify 
problems involved in employing discharged 
psychiatric patients. 

In attempting to organize the group, the 
problem of resistance was paramount, since 
many prospective members did not sub- 
scribe to the philosophy that the emotion- 
ally ill person has vocational potentialities. 
Others had not recognized the need for in- 
tensive study of the emotionally ill as a 
valuable economic asset, especially in areas 
that were adversely affected by labor short- 
ages. Both labor and management, up to 
this point, had not considered this as a 
special problem within their domain. Not 
all the persons approached were interested 


1 Dr. Walter E. Barton, Superintendent of Boston 
State Hospital, in an article entitled, “Education of 
the Public—A Function of the Public Psychiatric 
Hospital” published in the January, 1953, issue of 
Mental Hygiene points up the responsibility of the 
public psychiatric hospital in educating the public 
and integrating its efforts with the community. 


How the conference approach works 
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and the task of overcoming their resistance 
very often had to be accomplished by pre- 
senting strong evidence that their self- 
interest was involved. 


The Conference at Work 


A group which represents so many dif- 
ferent and often conflicting interests poses 
a real problem in cooperative planning. 
The need for compromising, harmonizing, 
and unifying is a preliminary necessity to 
sound group activity. In our first few ses- 
sions this objective was approached by an 
attempt to clarify and set up common goals. 
The conferences were conducted in a com- 
pletely non-directive manner so that the 
various members of the group might bring 
to light and critically examine their own 
subjective attitudes about the problem. 

In the first few meetings the group mem- 
bers evidenced varying degrees of confidence 
in the employability of the emotionally 
handicapped person. Some brought into 
the meeting fear, uncertainty, and doubts 
about the employability of psychotic pa- 
tients. Others had opposite opinions about 
this matter. Some came to listen to the 
discussion and some to project responsi- 
bility for the failure of the rehabilitation of 
psychotics on other persons concerned with 
employment in general. Some felt that the 
psychiatrist failed to communicate sufficient 
knowledge about the patient or that he 
should give definite guarantees that the 
patient would never again have any psy- 
chotic episodes or be dangerous to himself 
or to the community. 

Complicating the picture were the per- 
sonality features which are characteristic 
when a group of people with varying pro- 
fessional backgrounds get together to thrash 
out a little-explored area. Furthermore, 
there is always involved in the growth of a 
new group the task of encouraging maxi- 
mum contributions from each participant. 
Conversely, there is a need to control the 
overtalkative participant, to handle the 
blocker of group progress, to orient the 
group, to stimulate it to constructive action, 
and so on. For example, in the first few 
meetings the organizers participated at 
greater length than other members. This 
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*extensive participation is understandable, 


in view of the fact that they had come to 
the group with goals already in mind. As 
the meetings continued and the other par- 
ticipants became more fully oriented, their 
frequency of participation gradually in- 
creased. Original objectives were modified 
and amplified as the various members of 
the group began to recognize their potential 
contribution to the group’s productivity. 

Up to the writing of this report there 
have been only six monthly meetings. It 
is therefore a bit early to predict either 
the eventual course of this project or its 
ultimate success. Nevertheless, it is sig- 
nificant that all the participants have dis- 
played both a seriousness of thought and a 
continuing interest in the project. 

It should be pointed out that not until 
the fifth meeting was the group conscious 
that suggestions for definite action had been 
made. During the third and fourth meet- 
ing there was an emerging hostility and a 
splitting of ‘opinion as to whether or not 
the group was moving at an appropriate 
pace. Some felt that the meetings should be 
more structured and a definite agenda pre- 
pared. Others. felt that we should think 
more in terms of action steps to be taken. 
Still others were of the opinion that we had 
hardly begun to explore the problem and 
that we should continue along the vein 
already established, viz., free discussion, ex- 
ploration, and unstructured meetings. This 
dilemma was not specifically resolved by 
any concrete measures but it is apparent 
that as this project continues these divergent 
opinions on the group’s task will gradually 
work themselves out. The fact that a spon- 
taneous proposal for action emerged in the 
fifth meeting and was acted upon, seems to 
be evidence of this trend. 

In the fifth meeting an issue was raised 
relative to the employment of discharged 
mental patients in state mental institutions. 
It was pointed out by one of the members 
that some state institutions frequently fail 
to employ discharged mentally ill patients 
suitable for employment. Several members 
stated that it was inconsistent to expect 
industry to fill the responsibility for em- 
ploying discharged mentally ill patients if 
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state institutions refused to do so. At this 
point other members pointed out that some 
institutions do employ them with excellent 
results and that apparently refusal to em- 
ploy was a local matter. It was then de- 
cided that since all state institutions come 
under the supervision of the State Depart- 
ment of Mental Health, a recommendation 
should be made requesting the Department 
to adopt a uniform policy‘in all state insti- 
tutions with the additional recommenda- 
tion that the employment of former patients 
capable of working is highly desirable and 
should be encouraged. 


Outcomes 


There are certain observable outcomes 
which are worth noting. The first of these 
is that the meetings provided a forum for 
the expression of fears. Many persons en- 
gaged in the rehabilitation of the mentally 
handicapped are constantly barraged with 
reasons for not employing recovered emo- 
tionally ill persons and they are bound to 
assimilate and incorporate in their atti- 
tudes some of the common fears that are 
manifested by the public. The committee 
provided the members with an opportunity 
to ventilate these fears and to subject them 
to careful and critical examination by 
people accustomed to dealing with such 
problems. 

As the meetings progressed, feelings of 
futility dissipated and were replaced by 
more positive attitudes. For example, the 
members of the State Employment Service 
felt that they would like to participate in a 
pilot study with a group of ten patients to 
see how long it would take to absorb them 
into employment situations after they left 
the hospital. This study is in the process of 
being organized. The same agency felt that 
it would be desirable for counselors working 
with the handicapped to visit the hospital 
and to observe the shops and the patients 
whom they would be expected to counsel 
and place. In fact, an offer was made and 
accepted by the State Employment Service 
to hold some of their regional in-service- 
training meetings at the Bedford VA Hos- 
pital where there would be an interchange 
of ideas between the hospital personnel and 
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the State Employment Counselors. Further- 
more, the director of the State Employment 
Service, in a letter to the Vocational Coun- 
selor at Bedford, stated that as a result of 
the group meetings, special employment 
counselors have been designated to care for 
veterans referred through VA hospital coun- 
selors. Consequently, greater attention can 
be given to placing neuropsychiatric pa- 
tients in employment. 

Every meeting brought forth specific ex- 
amples of successes achieved in the coun- 
seling, training, and placement of dis- 
charged patients. These reports had the 
effect of increasing confidence in the em- 
ployability of discharged patients. In nu- 
merous cases, members of the group stated 
that when discharged patients were placed 
in suitable placements, they performed as 
well as the average person drawn from the 
general population. Interestingly enough, 
some members were doubtful about this 
assertion and suggested that statistical data 
should be gathered to substantiate this 
point. This suggestion was accepted and 
was followed through by several of the 
members who studied the records of their 
own agencies and have reported their find- 
ings back to the group. One member, a 
supervisor of Special Rehabilitation at the 
Boston Regional Office of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration studied a group of 224 neuro- 
psychiatric cases (ranging from neurotic to 
psychotics and including brain injury cases 
with emotional concomitants) whose records 
were available on IBM cards for research 
studies. He reported as follows: 


42 were rehabilitated and were employed at the 
termination of their training either by the firm 
in which they had on-the-job ——e or by 
some other employer. 

47 had reached their training cbjective by suc- 
cessfully completing an institutional or on-the- 
job training program but were not yet em- 
ployed at the termination of their training. 

89 persons or approximately 40% were considered 
as rehabilitated by the Boston Regional Office. 

84 were discontinued in training by the Veterans 
Administration, this might be due to: 

(a) lack of medical feasibility. 
(b) unsatisfactory progress in training. 
(c) hospitalization. 
46 were discontinued by voluntary withdrawal ot 
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the veteran, this may be due to: 

(a) lack of interest in the job objective. 

(b) the securing of employment. 

(c) the aggravation of the disability by type 

of training. 

130 or approximately 58% were considered, by the 
Veterans Administration as not being rehabili- 
tated even though some of them have secured 
employment. 

5 persons are considered to be interrupted status, 

this is due to the fact that they are: 
(a) between courses in institutional training. 
(b) laid off by employers because of the lack 
of work or seasonal slowdown. 

This study is revealing even to persons who are 
concerned with rehabilitation work in that the 
40% figure for neuropsychiatric cases compares 
favorably with the 45% figure obtained in studies of 


orthopedic cases at the same agency. 


One of the chief values of this project has 
been the over-all orientation to the prob- 
lem. Participants exchanged information 
on the techniques used in bringing about 
rehabilitation. The group discovered that 
there were resources among members for 
coping with the problem of employing the 
mentally handicapped. There was a greater 
awareness of the difficulties confronting the 
respective disciplines concerned with the 
general problem. For example, insurance 
has always been advanced by employers, 
personnel people, unions, and others, as 
being a very serious handicap to the re- 
employment of discharged patients. Yet, 
when the matter was critically examined, it 
was found that this was not so. One of the 
members of the group, a personnel officer 
with an insurance company, investigated 
this situation and reported the attitude of 
the underwriting group. Among the mis- 
conceptions he corrected was the fact that 
the experience of an individual company 
was the sole determining factor in the in- 
surance rate for that concern. It was also 
pointed out that the insurance underwriters 
do not attempt to dictate choice of em- 
ployees by the policy-holding company. If 
a person is passed by the examining physi- 
cian and is employed by the company, he 
is then automatically covered by the in- 
surance contract. In the course of the dis- 
cussion it was also discovered that Section 
26 of Chapter 152 of the General Laws of 
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Massachusetts, totally exempted both an 
employer and the insurance company for 
injuries caused by the activities of physically 
or mentally service-connected-disabled vet- 
erans where the injury was solely traceable 
to the veteran’s physical or mental condi- 
tion. 

Thus, the group meetings provided not 
only a forum for expression of fears and 
opinions, but also served as mediums for 
the dissemination of knowledge. The par- 
ticipants learned more about the general 
problems concerning the rehabilitation of 
the mentally ill patient. They learned more 
about the occupational specialties repre- 
sented by the members in the group and 
how they fit into the picture. Additional 
values accrued from the fact that the mem- 
bers were brought into greater contact with 
other people concerned with various aspects 
of the same problem, thus facilitating the 
opportunity for coordination between the 
hospital and the community. Too often we 
operate in an isolated context so that co- 
ordination of our efforts is difficult. 

As the members became increasingly ori- 
ented, participation increased and a strong 
desire for action was generated. Dissatis- 
faction was expressed by some because they 
felt that this was primarily a “talk” project 
and not a “do” project. However, exami- 
nation of the recorded notes gave clear 
evidence that there had been definite action 
proposals which have been accepted and 
are in the process of being carried out. 
Perhaps the reason why members of the 
group failed to recognize the trend toward 
concrete action can be explained on psy- 
chological principles, namely, that when 
there is a strong need present, tension in- 
creases and reduction of tension is sought 
through action. Consequently, there is a 
tendency to become impatient with the 
slowness and thoroughness implicit in the 


discussion process. 


Summary 

The need for coordination between the 
hospital and community resources in fa- 
cilitating the rehabilitation of psychiatric 
patients back to employment has been ex- 
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pressed. One method, the utilization of 
community resources through the confer- 
ence approach, has been described as a way 
of meeting this need. First results have been 
encouraging and it appears that this method 
holds considerable promise as a way for 
attempting solutions to the over-all prob- 
lem of the psychiatric patient’s return to 
work. Definite values have already emerged 
through the use of the conference approach, 
and have taken concrete shape while others 
are still in the formative stage. Communi- 


cation between the various disciplines (la- 
bor, management, hospital, and community 
social agencies) represented by the partici- 
pants has been enhanced and some objec- 
tives for constructive action have been estab- 
lished. It is significant to note that what 
was originally a single meeting has devel- 
oped into a continued group with the 
avowed purpose of changing the climate 
of opinion toward greater employment of 
mentally ill persons. 


And | honor the man who is willing to sink Half his present repute for the 
freedom to think.—James Russell Lowell, A Fable for Critics. 


Knowledge cannot defile, nor consequently the books, if the will and con- 


science be not defiled. For books are as meats and viands are; some of good, 
some of evil substance; and yet God in that unapocryphal vision said without 
exception, "Rise, Peter, kill and eat"; leaving the choice to each man's 
discretion. Wholesome meats to a vitiated stomach differ little or nothing 
from unwholesome; and best books to a naughty mind are not unapplicable to 
occasions of evil. Bad meats will scarce breed good nourishment in the 
healthiest concoction; but herein the difference is of bad books, that they to 
a discreet and judicious reader serve in many respects to discover, to confute, 
to forewarn, and to illustrate—John Milton, Areopagitica. 


There is something which reaches beyond the field of logic, that extends 

beyond all scientific advancement; which is greater than all material attain- 

ment—and that is the dignity and the nobility of the human spirit.—Sir 
Winston Churchill. 
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Orientation for Eighth Graders 


by WILLIAM ROSENGARTEN, JR. 


N THE ninth grade too many failures, too 
many program changes, and too many 
switches from academic to non-academic 
curricula and vice-versa had been plaguing 
the pupils, teachers, and administration of 


the Roslyn Junior-Senior High School too. 


long. Something had to be done about it, 
so a conference including the eighth and 
ninth grade classroom teachers, the prin- 
cipal, and the guidance director was con- 
vened to make the necessary plans and take 
the indicated action. 

Previous practice in programming for 
the ninth grade had the virtue cf being 
quick and simple. Each eighth grader re- 
ceived a mimeographed bulletin containing 
a list of 12 curricula under appropriate 
titles, each of which indicated the required 
subjects, a list of elective subjects, several 
pages of explanatory and descriptive mate- 
rial, and a blank on which the parents were 
to indicate the curriculum and elective 
courses desired and whether or not the pupil 
wanted to play in the band or sing in the 
chorus. The eighth grade homeroom 
teachers gave the necessary instructions, and 
on a certain date the children returned the 
blanks so that their choices could be sched- 
uled before the opening of school the next 
year. 

While this seemed to get the job done, 
the faults in the method were obvious. The 
children had no opportunity to meet their 
future teachers; many had no conception of 
what certain subjects, algebra, for instance, 
were about; others had misconceptions 
about courses and certain teachers, still 
others could not determine what they were 
interested in or what they were capable of. 
And, for many, choices had to be made too 


WILLIAM ROSENGARTEN, JR., is Director of Guidance 
at Roslyn High School, Roslyn Heights, New York. 
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early. Only one person besides their parents 
was in a position to guide them, the home- 
room teacher. Parents who wanted to dis- 
cuss their children’s programs had only a 
limited opportunity to do so. 

Changes were proposed and cooperative 
effort accomplished them. 

The guidance director made a study of 
interest questionnaires to find one suitable 
for the purpose. Through the cooperation 
of the social studies teacher, the selected 
questionnaire! was administered to all 
eighth graders during what would have 
normally been a regular class period. When 
each pupil had scored his own question- 
naire and drawn his “interest profile,” a 
general interpretation was made. 

At this time the bulletin of information 
regarding curricula and courses was dis- 
tributed, and pupils were encouraged to 
consult their parents and bring back what- 
ever questions were raised in the family 
discussions. General question and answer 
periods followed for the remainder of the 
week. 

During the next week ninth grade 
teachers of mathematics, science, English, 
social studies, Latin, French, Spanish, in- 
dustrial arts, home economics, art, and com- 
mercial subjects spent a period with each 
group of eighth graders. The cooperating 
social studies teacher covered the classes of 
his colleagues while the guidance director 
acted as master of ceremonies. The teachers 
who preferred no prepared talk simply an- 
swered the pupils’ questions, which came 
freely in the permissive atmosphere main- 
tained. “Is there much homework? How 
often do we get tests? Let’s see an algebra 


1Edwin A. Lee and Louis P. Thorpe, Occupa- 
tional Interest Inventory, Intermediate Form, Cali- 
fornia Testing Bureau, Angeles, California, 1946. 
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problem. Say something in French. Write 
something in Spanish. What good is Latin, 
anyway? Can I make a doghouse in shop? 
Can I make a dress for myself? Do I have 
to be good in drawing to take art? Why do 
we still have to take English?” All the little 
fears of the pupils were aired. Many mis- 
conceptions were straightened out. Many 
pupils found that certain teachers were hu- 
man beings despite what they had heard. 

During the third week the social studies 
teacher conducted units on occupations and 
related school work, and at the same time 
permitted every pupil to come to the guid- 
ance office for a private conference. Here 
each pupil discussed his “interest profile,” 
his ambitions, his selection of courses, and 
finally drew up his own program on 3 x 5 
index cards. He was told that his selection 
would be reviewed by all of his teachers, 
that both he and his parents would be noti- 
fied of any suggestions made by his teachers, 
and that no changes would be made without 
their consent. 

After every pupil’s program was drawn 
up, the eighth grade teachers and the prin- 
cipal met and went over all the 3 x 5 cards, 
putting down and initialing on the reverse 
side any comments they wanted to make. 
The guidance director was present with all 
the cumulative records? to help wherever he 
could. He made sure he clearly understood 
everything the teachers said on the cards. 

Out of a total of 92 programs, only 20 
received comments and suggestions from 
the teachers. Accordingly, 72 form letters 
giving the pupils’ programs and stating the 
general approval of the teachers, principal, 
and guidance director were sent home to 
parents. In addition to this information, 
the letter contained an invitation to the 
parents to come to school to talk with the 
guidance director during the school day or 

in the evening during a week the guidance 
director set aside to meet parents who could 
not come during the day. The director 


telephoned the 20 parents whose children’s 
programs drew comments and suggestions, 
and invited them to come in to discuss the 
matter. Agreements were reached either by 
telephone or in conference. 

Pupils, parents, and teachers agreed gen- 
erally that the orientation program seemed 
to be worth the effort. However, a ready- 
made experimental set-up (of sorts) fur- 
nished more objective criteria for evaluat- 
ing the procedure. The 92 pupils who 
received the orientation were residents at- 
tending our school. When school opened 
in September we received an approximately 
equal number of non-resident students from 
other schools who entered without the bene- 
fit of the orientation program. Thus we had 
an experimental and a control group, of 
a sort. 

At the end of the year the number of 
subjects failed, the number of subjects 
dropped, and the number of program 
changes made were tabulated (see TABLE 1). 


TABLE 1 


The Number of Subjects Failed, the Number 

of Subjects Dropped, and the Number of Pro- 

gram Changes Made by Resident and Non- 
Resident Students during the Freshman Year 


Subjects taken 
by Non-residents 


Subjects taken 
by residents 


N = 435 N = 535 
Subjects failed 21 65 
Subjects dropped 4 4 
Program changes 6 5 


Eighty-seven residents who completed the 
freshman year took 435 subjects, failed 21, 
dropped 4, and made 6 program changes. 
One hundred seven non-resident pupils who 


*The cumulative records contain anecdotal re- 
ports and scores of intelligence, achievement, and 
reading tests available from kindergarten to the 
eighth grade. 


Four weeks of guidance helped these students plan better programs 
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completed the freshman year took 535 sub- which indicates a change in the desired 
jects, failed 65, dropped 4, and made five direction. 

program changes. While there was no ap- Plans are now being made to add the 
preciable difference in the number of sub- Differential Aptitude Tests to the orienta- 
jects dropped and the number of program tion program. Other additions or modifica- 
changes made, the number of failures was tions which may serve to improve the pro- 
reduced by approximately seven per cent, gram will be installed from year to year. 


BETRAYAL 


These are uneasy times. ... All that a man may talk of in safety is the 
price of hay, and that only of English hay. Spanish lace is a sly reference to 
a second Armada; seven old ladies reading aloud the Psalms are disguised 
Cardinals plotting to overthrow the government and establish all in common. 
We hunt out priests and atheists, with fine impartiality, as we hunt witches. 
In courts and street corners, public houses and court balls, there is fear of 
war. Ministers are condemned; friends are suspected; families are quarrel- 
some. At our most glorious hour, when we hold in our hand the peace of the 
world, we condemn ourselves, and in the name of God: in sixteen hundred 
years what things have been done by the unhappy human race in their 
betrayal of that name.—Christopher Marlowe in "A Great Reckoning in a 
Little Room" by Geoffrey Bush in December Aflantic. 


TRICKLE OR OSMOSIS 


We are accustomed to hearing a great deal about morale. We think of 
morale as something that must be built up from below. It is not so. Morale 
always trickles down from above; morale trickles down from leadership.— 
Grove Patterson in November Ohio Schools. 

The utility, the vitality, the fruitage of life does not come from the top to 
the bottom; it comes like the natural growth of a great tree from the soil, up 
through the trunk into the branches to the foliage and the fruit. The great 
struggling unknown masses of the men who are the base of everything are the 
dynamic force that is lifting the levels of society. A nation is as great, and 
only as great, as her rank and file-—Woodrow Wilson. 
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Counselors and 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


by GEORGE S. SPEER 


bie OTHER DAY there appeared in the pa- 
per a headline announcing, “Auction 
Off Boy at Vocational Conference.” The 
story went on to say that six men from dif- 
ferent professions were to present their pro- 
fessions to the group in an attempt to “buy” 
the boy, who would choose the most attrac- 
tive occupation in preference to the others. 
One can be sure that none of the six persons 
will be likely to present limiting factors 
related to their occupations, nor to more 
than lightly, if at all, touch on the draw- 
backs or difficulties of their occupations. 
In a conference of this sort, it is to be 
expected that each will present his occupa- 
tion in the most favorable light, and will 
overlook any facts which might deter some 
individual from choosing it. Happily, the 
conference was not being sponsored by an 
educational institution, and no professional 
person or guidance worker was connected 
with the conference. It is not necessary to 
point out that this method of presentation 
of occupational information violates prac- 
tically all of the accepted concepts of pro- 
fessional thinking in guidance. Neverthe- 
less, this horrible example is only an ex- 
treme case of a tendency which is found, in 
varying degrees, even within the profes- 
sional group and in educational institutions. 

In recent years greater and greater recog- 
nition has been given within the counseling 
profession to the belief that the counselee 
must be free to choose his own path to his 
occupational goal. In a democratic society 
this is obviously the only legitimate ap- 
proach to the problem of vocational choice. 
It appears to the writer that we have become 
so conscious of the possibility that we may 
unfairly influence the choice of the client 
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that we have commited sins in the other 
direction which are equally serious. This 
feeling has become so extreme in some areas 
that some even have the client choose the 
examinations which he will take. 

Probably many of the readers of this 
article also read Rothney’s article “Inter- 
preting Test Scores to Counselees” in the 
February, 1952, issue of Occupations [3]. 
The disagreement among counselors con- 
cerning the wisdom of interpreting test 
scores to those being counseled made such 
a study necessary. It seems surprising that 
anyone could have felt it is unwise or dan- 
gerous to interpret to the counselee his 
performance on the tests administered to 
him as a part of a guidance effort. It is 
particularly surprising that counselors 
should be in doubt of the wisdom of such 
a course in view of the widespread practice 
in the guidance classes of the secondary 
schools. Hoppock [/] in the January issue 
of Occupations pointed out that student 
self-appraisal by means of psychological 
tests and other devices was the most fre- 
quently reported technique of teachers of 
occupations. 

Another example of the same tendency 
is observed in the recent publication of a 
study of the factors which make occupa- 
tional pamphlets popular [2]. The popu- 
larity contest for occupational pamphlets 
was not based on the adequacy of the mate- 
rial contained within the pamphlet, but 
was concerned with the physical factors of 
type density, length of pamphlet, pictures, 
and the like. 
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The author of that study concluded that 
a pamphlet with adequate coverage of oc- 
cupational information does not need to be 
dull, and implies that it should be made 
interesting. The writer would agree, of 
course, and hopes that in the future more 
authors will consider these points. How- 
ever, it is worthy of comment that the 
pamphlets chosen as the most popular—and 
the ones most widely read—were not the 
pamphlets with the most information, but 
the ones that looked easy to read. 

Although authors and publishers may be 
engaged in a popularity contest, in attempts 
to sell more of their publications and so 
increase their incomes, counselors should 
consider the popular feature only as a very 
secondary factor. The essential criterion 
for any source of occupational information 
is that it be complete, accurate, and au- 
thentic. If it is also attractively presented, 
easy to grasp, and easily related to the indi- 
vidual’s own abilities, that is so much the 
better. Authors and publishers should be 
encouraged to make their materials attrac- 
tive, and many of them are sincerely striv- 
ing to do so, but counselors must insist that 
occupational information be comprehensive 
and factual. 

If the counselor is neither to dictate the 
choice of tests to be used in the appraisal of 
the counselee, nor to interpret the test data 
and the significance in vocational choice, 
nor to guide the study of occupational in- 
formation, it seems that the special com- 
petence of the trained counselor has been 
denied and the problem for which the 
counselee has come seeking assistance has 
not been faced. It is the thesis of this dis- 
cussion that the counselor has available to 
him specialized knowledge and experience 
about tests, occupations, trends, and oppor- 
tunities, and that he has this information so 
organized that he can make useful applica- 
tion of it to the problems of the counselee. 

In the fear of being too directive, or of 
not being sufficiently permissive, counselors 
have often hesitated to provide definite and 
positive answers to questions that are raised 
by the counselee. They have felt that be- 
cause the counselee has the responsibility for 
making his own occupational choice, he has 
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also the responsibility for obtaining by him- 
self the information by which to make that 
choice. In too many situations, it is be- 
cause he lacks that information, and lacks 
also the techniques, skills, and knowledge 
to enable him to obtain that information, or 
to evaluate it when he gets it, that he is un- 
able to make a choice; or, making a choice, 


_makes an unwise choice. 


The counselor who has an adequate un- 
derstanding of the use and significance of 
the test results, and a broad understanding 
of occupational structure, is in a better posi- 
tion to relate the over-all inclinations and 
abilities of the client to the occupational 
possibilities than the client himself. This 
does not imply that the counselor will dic- 
tate the choice of the counselee, but it does 
imply, and in fact requires, that the coun- 
selor give to the client guided occupational 
information. 

Obviously, where the client has requested 
specific information about particular occu- 
pations, the counselor will give this informa- 
tion as well. He should, however, add in- 
formation about occupations which he be- 
lieves the client should consider. It must 
be remembered that few clients who seek 
counseling will be familiar with more than 
a handful of the 40,000 or more jobs in this 
country. The client’s contact with occupa- 
tions has been largely limited by the kind of 
work that his parents, neighbors, and im- 
mediate friends are doing. Because of the 
social-economic grouping of people in our 
communities, his parents, relatives, and im- 
mediate friends are likely to be engaged 
in a very small number of occupations of a 
relatively similar kind. 

The choice of any occupation will be 
affected by knowledge of that and other oc- 
cupations. In many cases this knowledge is 
minor, irrelevant, limited, inaccurate, and 
prejudiced. For example, a girl may vio- 
lently reject a suggestion of home eco- 
nomics as an educational training program 
leading to a career. She does not want to 
engage in home economics. She does not 
want to be a home economist. Yet, when 
the counselor suggests dietetics, textile de- 
sign, fashions, interior design, or similar 
occupations, the client may become highly 
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interested. These are all training programs 

within the field of home economics, and 
career opportunities for the graduate. Yet 
these are occupations which might easily 
have been closed to the client if the coun- 
selor did not ignore the semantic objection 
of the client, and get beneath the surface, 
relating the client's over-all ability and in- 
terest pattern to the work opportunities. 

It has been previously shown [4] that 
when the client receives only unguided in- 
formation of his own selection, his occupa- 
tional selection is frequently poor. Occu- 
pational information means more than giv- 
ing a lot of information about one, two, or 
many occupations. Acquiring occupational 
information should be a learning process 
under the leadership of a competent coun- 
selor, during which the client learns about 
his own abilities, interests, and personality, 
in relation to a wide variety of occupations, 
and is consequently enabled to make an in- 
telligent choice on the basis of reality fac- 
tors. 

Anything less than this is at best a waste 
of time, and may well be actually harmful. 
Most Career Conferences can be included 
in this evaluation. Unless the information 
begins with the client, and his abilities and 
interests, giving information to someone 
who has already decided what he wants is 
a waste of time, and giving it to an un- 
decided client is frequently little short of 
criminal. 

Much of what has been said in this dis- 
cussion is probably not controversial for 
readers of this Journal. Giving occupational 
information is a specialized technique which 
belongs within the personnel profession. 
This is not to deny that others who are not 
skilled in personnel work do not have facts, 
and important facts, about their own or, in 
some cases, other occupations. In some 
cases, these individuals are capable of pre- 
senting their information in interesting, 
attractive, and enlightening ways. No one 
would attempt to deny these individuals the 
right, and, in fact, the obligation of giving 
their specialized information in those situa- 
tions wh€re it can be of help. The point 
should be made, however, that these individ- 
uals should not be in a position to im- 
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part indiscriminately their information to 
those who seek it. They can be of help in 
those settings where the information they 
have to give is related to other factors, and 
when those who seek the information are 
guided by professional workers in the per- 
sonnel field. 

Today there is a considerable demand for 
workers trained in engineering and the basic 
physical sciences. It was believed that it 
might be of interest to discover from whom 
students in these fields get their occupa- 
tional information. A similar study might 
well be made of students in other fields, but 
this field was convenient, was timely, and 
above all, the study was possible. 

In order to narrow the investigation, con- 
cern was limited to data on the pre-place- 
ment vocational counselor and occupational 
information given to senior students in engi- 
neering schools throughout the country. 
Questionnaires were sent to the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the engineering 
schools in 83 institutions. In some cases 
these institutions were universities with en- 
gineering schools, and in some instances the 
institution was in itself primarily an engi- 
neering school. In each case the administra- 
tive officer was asked to indicate the name 
and title of the person or persons who ac- 
tually did vocational guidance with students 
in the junior and senior years. 

Usable returns were received from 62 in- 
stitutions, listing 156 persons who actually 
did the pre-placement vocational guidance 
of their senior students. The titles these 
persons hold varied widely, but they have 
been summarized in three rubrics in order 
to show briefly the major area of activity for 
their respective positions: Administrative, 
counseling, and academic. 

Under the heading “administrative” have 
been grouped all those whose titles indi- 
cated primarily organizational responsibili- 
ties, such as “Coordinator of Engineering 
Education.” As “Counselors” have been 
listed all those whose titles indicated a 
primarily personal or individual contact for 
the purpose of giving information, advice, 
or counsel. Titles listed here include the ob- 
vious, such as Counselor or Director of 
Counseling, and also such titles as Place- 
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ment Counselor or Placement Director. In 
the “academic” group we have included all 
academic titles such as Professor, and also 
Head of the Department. 

The figures show that, in the responding 
institutions, more than half of all those 
doing pre-placement vocational guidance of 
engineering students are in positions which 
are primarily academic. Only approxi- 
mately one-third of those doing guidance 
work are persons who are in counseling or 
guidance positions. 

Each person was checked for membership 
in NVGA, ACPA, and the Counseling and 
Guidance division of APA. Only ten per- 
sons of the 156 held membership in any of 
these organizations, although one was a 
member of all three associations. In only 
eight institutions were the persons respon- 
sible for vocational information members 
of professional societies concerned with vo- 
cational information. In two of the insti- 
tutions the counselors shared the responsi- 
bility for counseling with academic or ad- 
ministrative persons, and in only six of the 
institutions were the counselors, members 
of one of the personnel associations, solely 
responsible for the counseling of senior stu- 
dents. 

In short, the data of this study indicate 
that, in these institutions, the vocational 
counseling and occupational information 
were in the hands of persons who are pri- 
marily occupational specialists, not persons 


who are primarily counselors or trained in 
giving occupational information. 

It is suggested that the vocational coun- 
selor, in his determination to be demo- 
cratic, and his recently acquired desire to be 
considered “non-directive,” is failing the 
student and the institution he serves. He 
fails, it is believed, when he allows the 
client to decide what tests will be taken, 
when he is reluctant to interpret fully the 
test scores and their significance, and when 
he fails to assume the responsibility for guid- 
ing the client in obtaining adequate and 
significant occupational information. The 
occupational specialists ignore tests and test 
data; they “sell” the job with attractive 
packaging; and they give occupational facts 
—not information—without regard to the 
special qualifications and interests of the 
client. 

Counselors must recognize that they have 
technical training and skills, and hard-won 
experience, which they must not sell short 
for the sake of temporary expediency, slo- 
gans, or fads. 
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APPRECIATION OF VALUES 


There is something between the gross specialised values of the mere practical 
man, and the thin specialised values of the mere scholar. Both types have 
missed something; and if you add together the two sets of values, you do not 
obtain the missing elements. What is wanted is an appreciation of the 
infinite variety of vivid values achieved by an organism in its proper environ- 
ment. When you understand all about the sun and all about the atmosphere 
and all about the rotation of the earth, you may miss the radiance of the 
sunset.—Alfred North Whitehead in Sciente and the Modern World. 
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We COLLECT Colleges 


MARY C. DOLAN and VIVIAN M. YATES 


GIFT shops and “antiques” 
signs along U. S. highways proclaim the 
penchant on the part of travelers to collect 
old inkwells, pipes, flower prints, carved 
wooden figures, or some other rare and won- 
derful objects on which they have settled. 

We collect colleges. This is a lot easier 
on the budget and doesn’t clutter up the 
house. We think it’s fun. We also think it’s 
a good idea. For those who are doing or who 
wish to do pre-college counseling nothing 
can take the place of firsthand knowledge 
of the institutions which will be given con- 
sideration by a succession of prospective 
college students. No matter how well writ- 
ten or how elaborately illustrated college 
catalogues and brochures may be, no matter 
how much information may be acquired 
from conversations with staff, alumni, or 
students, no matter what statistics may be 
culled from standard references on the col- 
lege world, many,additional and invaluable 
facts can be gained only from personal on- 
the-spot inspection of college campuses. 

For example, would the physical terrain 
be impossible or unsuitable for a student 
with a heart condition or a physical handi- 
cap because the campus is practically per- 
pendicular? Are the dormitories at a great 
distance from the lecture halls and class- 
room buildings? Does the library, in addi- 
tion to having the advertised number of 
books, offer an atmosphere conducive to 
study? What is the quality of the food 
served in the college cafeteria? How con- 
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venient to the campus are the houses of 
worship of various denominations? 

A second accomplishment of such visits 
is the establishment of personal relation- 
ships with the college officers, usually the 
directors of admissions, with whom corre- 
spondence about individual students will be 
conducted. Here is an opportunity for talk- 
ing over special problems, face to face and 
in an informal atmosphere. Counselors will 
receive, in almost every case, a cordial re- 
ception from college personnel who are 
pleased to play host to guidance workers 
interested enough in their jobs to make this 
extra effort to familiarize themselves with 
the current situation. 

Ideally counselors should be given time 
off from their jobs to carry out this im- 
portant phase of their work. It would also 
be helpful if such trips could be financed 
by an expense account. But counselors who 
do not receive allotments of time and money 
can use their ingenuity to fit inspection 
trips of colleges into their own leisure time 
pursuits or combine them with attendance 
at professional meetings without too great 
additional cost in either cash or hours. 
It may also be necessary to compromise 
somewhat about the ideal season of the year 
during which campuses should be visited. 
Naturally the best time is when the college 
is in regular session. But it is better to go 
even when classes are not being held than 
not to go at all. Another point to remem- 
ber is that it is wise to re-visit the campuses 
from time to time. It is unfortunate to de- 
scribe the lovely whitewashed brick build- 
ings to a family only to have them report 
back to you that sandblasting has returned 
many of the buildings to their earlier pink 
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brick finish. It is unfair to hold forever 
the picture of a campus at what may have 
been.a low point in its maintenance. Coun- 
selors should keep as up to date as possible 
on their inspections. 

Where should the counselor start? Statis- 
tics indicate that approximately 80 per cent 
of college students attend institutions with- 
in their own states. A quick analysis of 
past records will show the colleges most 
popular with former students. So with his 
community as a focus the counselor might 
begin with day trips to nearby institutions. 
Weekends, particularly the three-day variety 
which include a Friday or Monday which 
is not a college holiday, provide an oppor- 
tunity to go further afield. Attendance at 
conventions of guidance personnel held in a 
variety of locations enables the counselor 
to take advantage of free hours to see local 
colleges. 

The counselor who works in a rural or 
suburban community can combine shop- 
ping trips to the nearest urban center with 
visits to colleges en route and in the city. 

Enthusiasts for drama, music, art, or sci- 
ence will enjoy the exhibits and perform- 
ances offered as community services by many 
institutions and get a good look at the col- 
leges while enjoying their own hobbies. 

All boards of education and counselors 
are convinced of the opportunities for per- 
sonal enrichment in summer study. But 
even the off summers can be professionally 
rewarding if with a little forethought plans 
for college visiting are dovetailed with vaca- 
tioning. 

The counselor who stays at a summer re- 
sort or who has a little place in the country 
can, by taking a slightly circuitous route, 
include a few college visits in his trips to 
and from his vacation spot. From many 
summer resort areas short drives can be 
taken to nearby campuses. 

For those who like to take motor trips 
the possibilities are endless. Routes can be 


planned through college towns as well as 
places of historical interest and scenic 
beauty. 

How has this system worked out for us? 
We think we have managed to combine rea! 
holidays with calls at colleges. 

A two-week vacation in Colorado, cen- 
tered in Denver, allowed us to “collect” nine 
Colorado colleges and left plenty of time for 
Berthoud Pass, Trail Ridge Road, Pikes 
Peak, the Central City drama festival, the 
Red Rocks concerts and weekends at Colo- 
rado Springs and Glenwood Springs. 

Our trip this year to Montreal and Que- 
bec was planned to include on our way 
there 18 New England colleges in Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, and Vermont which we 
had not visited recently. Even our Cana- 
dian stay included Laval University, the 
University of Montreal, and McGill. Our 
route home to New York City along Lake 
Champlain and through Saratoga Springs 
gave us the chance to see six additional col- 
leges. 

During the 1953 APGA Convention in 
Chicago it was possible to see nearly a dozen 
colleges in that metropolitan area by use of 
public transportation and an occasional 
tax1. 

With the information about the physical 
aspects of the campuses added to informa- 
tion collected from printed sources and with 
better relationships with college officers a 
counselor is in a much stronger position to 
be helpful to the students and parents who 
consult him about selecting a college. 

It is almost impossible to leave home for 
any objective without passing through a 
college town. Sometimes a detour up a side 
street or only a few miles off the main road 
will add another prize to the counselor’s 
collection. He will enjoy the beauty of most 
campuses, the friendliness and sincerity of 
the people who run them, and his feeling 
that, as a good scholar, he has gone to 
primary sources. 


If we could first know where we are, and whither we are tending, we could 
better judge what to do, and how to do it.—Abraham Lincoln in A House 
Divided. 
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WHO ARE THE SUPERIOR FRESHMEN 


In College? 


PATRICIA S. MACLACHLAN and COLLINS W. BURNETT 


ETERMINING WHO are the superior fresh- 

men in college involves definition, selec- 
tion, and careful study. If promising col- 
lege students are to develop to the optimum 
of their capabilities, they must be recog- 
nized, stimulated, and guided from the be- 
ginning of their college careers. Thus far, 
selective and predictive measures have not 
been adequately utilized to identify poten- 
tially superior individuals upon entrance to 
college. The study presented here repre- 
sents an attempt to select a group of poten- 
tially superior students on the basis of four 
criteria and to predict for them ultimate 
success in college. It was also hoped that 
some contribution would be made toward 
a more comprehensive understanding of the 
superior college student. This study is a 
part of the research program dealing with 
the superior student in the College of Edu- 
cation at Ohio State University. 

Most of the literature dealing with the 
superior student in college mentions the 
lack of adequate provision paid to him in 
both research and educational program. 
Witty [9] and Wilson [8] have conducted 
independent surveys to determine the 
amount and extent of educational provi- 
sions for gifted children and youth. Results 
showed, at the college level, that not more 
than slight attention was being paid to 
them. Neel and Mathews [4], Capen [/], 
and Wrenn [/0] are only a few among many 
writers who have pointed out that greater 
assistance has been directed to the less able 
students in college while their more able 
brothers are relatively neglected. There is 
evidence to suggest that the superior student 
apparently benefits more substantially from 
special consideration and attention when it 
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is provided [2], [3], and [7]. Additional im- 
petus and justification have been accorded 
to the need for learning and doing more 
about superior students at the college level 
by the increasing awareness and acceptance 
of the concept of individual differences. A 
cogent discussion of this point has been 
contributed by Pressey [5]. 


Techniques of Procedures 


The sample was chosen from freshmen 
students entering the College of Education 
at the Ohio State University during the 
autumn quarter, 1952. Student records and 
admission folders were made available for 
the study by the College Records Office. A 
total of 170 students was selected and 
placed in four groups, two potentially su- 
perior and two non-potentially superior 
groups. The latter were included in order 
to determine any differentiation between 
the groups thereby testing the validity of 
the selection criteria. Delineation of each 
group follows. 

Group I. Placement in this potentially 
superior student group depended upon 
meeting the following requisites: 


(1) in upper third of high school graduating class 

(2) score on the Ohio State Psychological Exami- 
nation falls within the 80th to 100th percentiles 

(3) high school extracurricular activities included 
one major position or office of responsibility and 
membership in at least three different organiza- 
tions (non-academic clubs, committees, school 
service, and community groups) 
recommendations from the high school principal 
or teacher stating that the student showed ex- 
cellent, superior, or outstanding promise as a 
college student. 


Evaluating selective criteria 
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Forty freshmen students fulfilled each of 
these criteria, there being 36 females and 
four males in the group. 

Group II. This group of potentially 
superior students met all but one of the 
criteria required for inclusion in Group I. 
In other words, those students who are in 
this division fulfilled three of the four quali- 
fications listed for Group I. All students 
did not necessarily meet the same three cri- 
teria. There are 83 freshmen in this group— 
68 females and 14 males. 

Group III. The students included here 
are non-potentially superior, and they met 
all but one of the criteria listed for Group 
IV. In order to be placed in this group (III) 
then, the student fulfilled three of the four 
requirements set for those in Group IV, 
although not necessarily the same three. 
Thirty-one freshmer. comprise the group— 
18 females and 13 males. , 

Group IV. In order to be classified as 
non-potentially superior, the student had to 
meet the following criteria: 


(1) in lower third of his high school graduating 
class 

(2) score on the Ohio State Psychological Examina- 
tion falls within the Ist to 20th percentiles 

(3) high school extracurricular activities included 
from no participation in any to membership in 
no more than two 

(4) recommendations from the high school prin- 
cipal or teacher were poor, predicting low 
promise as a college student. 


Seventeen freshmen students fulfilled 
these criteria—seven females and ten males. 

It is fairly well established that the high 
school record is one of the most valid pre- 
dictors of academic success in college. High 
school rank, one of the criteria used here, is 
dependent upon the student’s cumulative 
grade average and upon graduation he is 
placed into either the lower, middle, or 
upper third of his class. No attempt was 
made in this study to equate schools, classes, 
or grades—rank per se was used. 

The Ohio State Psychological Examina- 
tion is a measure of academic aptitude and 
was chosen as one of the criteria because of 
its value as an indicator of potential scholas- 
tic achievement at the college level. 

According to the orientation of this study, 


the superior student is one who is socially 
active as well as being academically profi- 
cient. Terman [6] has presented data show- 
ing that the outstanding students were those 
who were extracurricularly active. 
Since one measure of social activity would 
be the number and kind of extracurricular 
activities participated in, the third criterion 
was included. 

Finally, recommendation as to “promise 
as a college student” from either the high 
school principal or a teacher were em- 
ployed. This criterion is admittedly sub- 
jective, but it was believed that the opinions 
of those who were in close contact with the 
student might be valuable and should be 
considered. 

One of the major purposes of this study 
was to test the validity of the selective cri- 
teria and to evaluate their worth as predic- 
tore of the potentially successful and 
supericr college student. It was believed 
that by including four different criteria, as 
opposed to one or two, greater accuracy of 
prediction might be attained. 

In order to collect relevant information 
on the students, a questionnaire was con- 
structed and sent to the entire sample. A 
90 per cent return was obtained, there be- 
ing 153 replies. In addition to this, personal 
interviews were held with 57 students, 40 
from the potentially superior and 17 from 
the non-potentially superior groups. This 
was done in an attempt to find out some- 
thing of the goals, interests, and motivations 
of the students being studied. An open- 
ended type questionnaire was used in the 
interview sessions. The results of these 
efforts will be discussed in the following 
section, but a word of caution seems appro- 
priate first. It must be remembered that the 
data presented here are true of the first 
quarter (plus two or three weeks of the 
second quarter) in college only. Thus, only 
qualified conclusions can be reached until 
all the evidence is in. 


Findings of the Study 


In order to find out how well the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination score was 
working as a selection criterion, the first 
quarter grades for all students in the total 
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_ sample were collected (see TaBLe 1). At the 
Ohio State University, grades are reported 
in terms of point hour ratios. Point hour 
ratios are computed by adding the total 
number of points earned and then dividing 
by the corresponding number of course 
hour credits. Points range from four for 
each hour of A credit to 0 points for each 
hour of E (failure). 

Application of the test for significant dif- 
ferences procured the following results. 
Differences significant at the 1 per cent level 
of confidence were found between Groups 
I and II, I and III, I and IV, II and 
III, and II and IV. No significant differ- 
ence was found between Groups III and IV. 
Since the differences which were found be- 
tween the potentially and non-potentially 
superior groups could have occurred by 
chance only once in a hundred times, it can 
be inferred that the Ohio State Psychologi- 
cal Examination seems to be fairly valid 
and useful as a selection measure. 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of Point Hour Ratios for the First 
Quarter in College (N-164*) 


that the differences between the groups were 
very significant ane could not have occurred 
by chance. On the basis of these preliminary 
findings, then, it would seem that the selec- 
tion criterion based on high school activities 
has somé value in predicting participation 
in college activities. Tables 2 and 3 show 
the extent of student participation in cam- 
pus and off-campus extracurricular activi- 
ties. 


TABLE 2 


Campus Extracurricular Activities: Active Par- 
ticipation (N-153) 


Num- 6 
Groups ber O 1 2 3 4 5 ormore 


I 9 7 l 
II 75 il 13 l 
Potentially 
superior 
(total) 
Il 
IV 
Non-poten- 
tially su- 
perior 
(total) 


20 20 


“@ 6 i 


I II 


Point Hour 
‘ Number of Students 


Ratios 


3.50_4.00 14 
3.00_3.49 13 
2.50-2.99 8 
2.00_2.49 3 
1.50_1.99 

1.00-1.49 

Below 1.00 


Mean point hour ratio 3.26 


* Six students withdrew from the University be- 
fore the end of the quarter so no grades were re- 
corded for them. 


Information was collected for 153 stu- 
dents concerning their campus and off- 
campus extracurricular activities in order to 
evaluate the criterion of high school activi- 
ties. The chi-square technique was em- 
ployed to find out if the potentially superior 


and non-potentially superior groups were - 


significantly different with respect to no 
participation in activities as compared with 
participation in at least one activity. Re- 
sults of that statistical treatment indicated 
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TABLE 3 


Off-Campus Extracurricular Activities: Active 
Participation (N-153) 


Num- 


Groups ber 


I 
II 
Potentially superior 
(total) 
IV 
Non-potentially su- 
perior (total) 44 


No attempts were made at this point to 
evaluate the selection criteria of high school 
rank and principal’s recommendations. The 
major reason for not doing so was that no 
comparable measures with which the high 
school criteria could be compared were to 
be found this early in the college career 
of the students. It was believed that a plan 
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could be devised later to correlate the rank 
in high school graduating class with that in 
college. In the College of Education at 
Ohio State, each student is rated in various 
areas after he has accumulated a minimum 
of 98 hours of course credit. This program 
is known as “Provisional Acceptance for 
Teaching” and would provide an effective 
validation measure for the high school rec- 
ommehdation criterion. Further valida- 
tion might include student teaching and 
eventually occupational success. 

The questionnaire and interview data 
brought to light some further information 
about the potentially and non-potentially 
superior students studied, some of which 
will be summarized in the next section. 

The mean age based on 109 students in 
the potentially superior groups was 18.3 
years. Forty-two students in the non-poten- 
tially superior groups had a mean age of 
19.3 years. Other investigators working in 
the area have also noted similar age differ- 
ences when comparing other “superior” and 
“non-superior” students. 

The sex distribution for the entire sample 
was found to be similar to the sex distribu- 
tion for the whole freshman class in the 
College of Education (for autumn quarter, 
1952), 24 per cent men and 76 per cent 
women. There were, however, slightly fewer 
men in the potentially superior groups and 
more of them in the non-potentially super- 
ior groups than would be proportionally ex- 
pected. 

It was also determined as has been true 
in other studies with a comparable popula- 
tion that there was a correlation between 
occupational status of the fathers and the 
ability level of the students. 

Students were asked on the questionnaire 
to predict their point hour ratios for the 
first quarter grades. Mean estimated point 
hour ratios were as follows: Group I, 2.85; 
Group II, 2.43; Group III 2.10, and Group 
IV, 2.10. The grades actually received by 
these students were unlike those they pre- 
dicted. Group I received a mean point 
hour of 3.26, Group II a 2.69, Group III a 
1.64, and Group IV a 1.64. Thus it is seen 
that the potentially superior groups under- 
estimated, although they predicted higher 
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grades for themselves than did the others, 
and the non-potentially superior groups 
overestimated slightly the grades which they 
actually received. 

Students were asked on one of the items 
of the questionnaire to indicate what prob- 
lems a freshman faced upon entering col- 
lege. The most frequently mentioned prob- 
lem was the area of how to study. Perhaps 
the most significant finding was that the 
potentially superior students appear to have 
as many and as wide a variety of problems 
as do the non-potentially superior. 

In an attempt to touch upon motivation 
and goals, questions were asked in the per- 
sonal interview about the reasons for going 
to college and the things the students would 
like to accomplish in college. Without go- 
ing into detail, the data indicated that stu- 
dents were most influenced by parents in 
their decision to go to college. Concerning 
those things they would like to accomplish 
in college, the potentially superior group 
gave a greater variety of response than was 
true of the non-potentially superior. The 
latter group was mostly concerned about 
graduation and getting a “general” educa- 
tion. 

Another interesting difference between 
the two groups on the basis of the interview 
was that the potentially superior group 
seemed more alert and answered more ex- 
tensively. This group also seemed to be 
more aware that their goals and values had 
been influenced by those with whom they 
had come in contact. 

The aims of this study were to select and 
study a group of potentially superior fresh- 
men students and to contribute to an on- 
going research project in the hope that these 
students may eventually be recognized and 
stimulated in the beginning of their college 
careers. 

It was discovered that the two criteria, 
Ohio State Psychological Examination and 
high school activities, may be valuable selec- 
tion measures for they differentiated signifi- 
cantly between the groups. Final judgment 
as to the individual and comparative value 
of the criteria employed must wait, of 
course, until all the evidence is in. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the combination of 
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selection factors may be most successful in 
the early recognition of potentially superior 
students. 

Certain other factors were collected about 
the students. The potentially superior were 
found to be younger upon entrance to col- 
lege; they have higher grades and partici- 
pate more extensively in extracurricular and 
leisure time activities; their fathers are 
grouped mainly in the professional and 
managerial categories; they tend to under- 
estimate their ability to make high grades; 
and they apparently have as wide a range 
of problems as do the non-potentially su- 
perior students. Further, the potentially 
superior tended to talk more easily and en- 
thusiastically about their plans, problems, 
and interests. 
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problems associated with it, committee work can lead to bad social learnings. 
Committee work, of itself, is not necessarily a good thing. 

But working in groups is the only way in which children can learn how to 
work together—the fundamental skill in a modern society. It is also the 
hardest and most complex of skills, one that children do not learn by them- 
selves. Children do not normally experiment with group problem-solving. 
They scarcely know there is such a thing, unless they are shown.—Arthur W, 
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Selection and Training of School 
Counselors in New South Wales 


nN AusTRALIA, Education is a function of 

the State Government. Each state has a 
Department of Education with a cabinet 
minister at the head. In New South Wales 
the Department is divided under adminis- 
trative officers, and the guidance program is 
controlled by the Division of Research, 
Guidance and Adjustment; thus these three 
complementary processes are kept together 
and work in close liaison. The School Coun- 
selors, at present numbering approximately 
50, are the field workers of this division, and 
their training covers all areas of the Divi- 
sion’s activities. 

Approximately 12 to 18 counselors are 
trained each year, and many counselors 
return to teaching, or transfer to the public 
service, so that there is a large loss each year 
to, the counseling service. This, however, 
is not so serious as it may seem at first glance, 
since counselors returning to the teaching 
service must by virtue of their extra train- 
ing, remain as counselors although engaged 
in teaching duties. Each counselor serves a 
district which includes a number of both 
primary and secondary schools, and one of 
the secondary schools is called his center. 
He is regarded as a member of the staff of 
that school, for purposes of promotion, sal- 
ary, and vacations. Teachers once trained 
and accepted by the Department of Educa- 
tion have life tenure with that Department. 

In some areas District Guidance Officers 
have been appointed to oversee the work 
of a number of counselors. This is a move 
toward decentralization, and results in on 
the spot decisions on local matters. This 
has also created a promotion position with- 
in the counseling service. 

Counselors are selected from the teachers 
of the state, and can be either invited to 
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join the division or may make application 
on their own behalf. Criteria for selection 
include teaching competency, academic 
qualifications, personality and physique 
suited to counseling, and an interest in 
guidance. No person is selected who is seek- 
ing a refuge from teaching and those who 
are selected must have been teaching for a 
minimum of three years, preferably in a 
variety of schools; and further, they must 
be deemed competent to advise other 
teachers. Academic qualifications include a 
pass degree in either Arts or Economics 
with a minimum of two years Psychology. 

Initial selection is made after considera- 
tion of inspection reports and recommenda- 
tions by the referee, and a preliminary inter- 
view. Final selection is made after a series 
of interviews with officers of the Division, 
and the congtuldl of a personal blank 
which probes the areas of health, outside 
work experiences (services or occupations), 
previous psychological work, previous per- 
sonnel experience, interests and hobbies, 
and reasons for desiring to enter the guid- 
ance field. 

Conditions of employment are under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Educa- 
tion for one year with no loss of salary or 
seniority in the teaching service. There is 
no obligation on the part of the Depart- 
ment to employ any trainee as a counselor 
at the conclusion of the course, and on 
appointment as counselors each person re- 
mains classed as a teacher, but three ave- 
nues of promotion are open, viz. guidance, 
teaching, or the public service. During the 
training year the group administers a bat- 
tery of ability and aptitude tests to all 
potential school leavers not previously 
tested for purposes of Vocational Guidance. 
The results of these tests are used by career 
advisers in the schools in giving guidance 
into suitable employment. It is not Depart- 
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mental policy to place school leavers in 
employment, as other agencies exist for this 
purpose; rather it is the policy to advise on 
the possibilities of success in any chosen 
occupation. 


The Training of Counselors 


The training course which is provided by 
the Department embraces all those areas 
which will be useful for the future work of 
the counselor. The methods used include 
lectures, seminars, practical experience, and 
visits to appropriate agencies. Below are 
listed the more important sections of the 


program: 


1. The organization of the Department 
and the Division; the functions of the 
counselor and his place in the general 
scheme. 

2. A general review of the fundamental 
principles of psychology including some 
modern theories. 

3. Statistical treatment of data, validity, 
sampling theory, reliability, significance 
of differences and factorial analysis. 

4. Problems in educational psychology 
such as classroom motivation; grou 
relationships in school and the social 
adjustment of the child out of the 
normal group; the learning processes in 
relation to skills, acquisition of infor- 
mation, and personality traits; remedial 
teaching procedures in reading, spelling, 
composition, arithmetic, and secondary 
subjects; and the planning of work and 
leisure hours. 

5. The principles and techniques of guid- 
ance, including the purpose of educa- 
tional guidance; the guidance process; 
the organization of guidance services in 
New South Wales and elsewhere; the 


function of the Educational Clinic; - 


cumulative records, tests, rating scales, 
inventories, and the case study; inter- 
viewing: types, purposes, techniques, 
results, and follow-up; group guidance, 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


group tests and their interpretation; 
school surveys and the use of group 
therapy in remedial and educational 
roblems. 

ocational goals and personal adjust- 
ment; ability profiles and patterns; in- 
terest patterns; testing and the work of 
the career advisers; relationships with 
career advisers and placement agencies; 
what to look for in industrial visits. 


. Medical and social aspects of guidance 


and adjustment; medical surveys within 
the schools; the Child Guidance Clinics; 
physical education and allied social 
agencies; the acoustic research labora- 
tory and clinic. 


. Liaison with the Child Welfare Depart- 


ment. 


. The function of the social worker with 


lectures from the Board of Social 
Studies. 

The —— of counseling; the ap- 
proach to the school and district; the 
organization of a district; cumulative 
records; liaison with head office; case 
work; mental surveys; selection of atypi- 
cal children; Binet testing; professional 
ethics; functions of research. 
Visits to atypical classes; classes for the 
dull, average but retarded, bright, IQ 
125+, learning loss, feebleminded. 
Visits to special schools, e.g., sight sav- 
ing classes. 
Visits to private homes, children’s 
courts, and child welfare department 
homes. 
Visits to representative industrial and 
commercial concerns. 
Visits to social agencies such as the 
therapy clinics. 

ield work—one day per week is spent 
with trained counselors and one week 
is spent with each of the following 
agencies: 

(a) Child Welfare Inspectors, 

(b) Child Guidance Clinic, 

(c) Technical College, and 

(d) Educational Clinic. 
Practical work includes the study of 
case files from both the Education and 
Child Welfare Departments; study and 
administration of tests: Binet, handed- 
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ness, group administration, projective 
techniques (all testing is supervised 
until competence is demonstrated); 
study of counselor records, cumulative 
records, case records, and the like. 

18. Projects: 
(a) Thesis on approved related topic, 
(b) Case studies, and 
(c) Reading from a set reading list. 


The above program will give some indi- 
cation of the scope of training, and also of 
the work of the counselor in New South 
Wales. In the limited space available no 


more can be done. Our guidance services 
are expanding rapidly and it is hoped that 
before long the load which each individual 
counselor must carry will be reduced con- 
siderably. Counselors have a special profes- 
sional section within the New South Wales 
Teachers’ Federation, and in addition to 
this, many belong to the British Psychologi- 
cal Society, Australian Branch. It can be 
seen, therefore, that they are recognized as a 
professional body both by teachers and the 
public. 


LIBERTY AND SAFETY 


They that can give up essential liberty to obtain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety.—Benjamin Franklin. 


THE VIRTUES OF CONTROVERSY 


Controversy being permitted, falsehood will appear more false, and truth 
more true.—John Milton. 


We are of different opinions at different hours but we always may be said 
to be at least on the side of truth—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


It is a common saying that a wicked man, who has the reputation of being 
virtuous and good, may do many bad things, and nobody believes it.— 
Boccaccio in Decameron. 


AS A MAN LIVES 


A man who lives not by what he loves, but by what he hates, is a sick man. 
And so too of a nation.... If we permit our hatred of Russia to replace our 
love of the American dream as the motivation of our lives we will have 
accorded communism the greatest triumph to which any dogma can aspire— 
the power to dictate the thinking even of its enemies.—Archibald MacLeish. 


NOVELTY SEEMS FOOLISH 


If you have had your attention directed to the novelties in thought in your 

own lifetime, you will have observed that almost all really new ideas have a 

certain aspect of foolishness when they are first produced.—Alfred North 
Whitehead in Science and the Modern World. 
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Work Experience 
OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


by SARAH SPLAVER 


A’ A By-ProDUCT of a study which the 
author made to determine what high 
school students want in occupational bocks,} 
information was ascertained regarding the 
work experience of a group of high school 
freshmen and high school seniors. There 
were 117 freshmen and 91 seniors involved 
in this study. These students were from 
four New York City academic high schools. 

Forty-six of the freshmen in the investi- 
gation—39 per cent of the total freshmen— 
replied that they had done work for which 
they had received wages. The remaining 
71 replied that they had not done any work 
for wages. 

Babysitting was the most popular occu- 
pation among the 46 freshmen with work 
experience. Twenty-one freshmen indi- 
cated that they had engaged in such ac- 
tivity. Most received $0.50 per hour for 
this work before midnight and $0.75 after 
midnight. Four students, however, noted 
that they had received $0.75 per hour be- 
fore midnight and $1.00 per hour after mid- 
night. One student indicated that she had 
received $1.50 per hour after midnight. 

The next most popular occupation was 
messenger and delivery work. Ten fresh- 
men indicated that they had done this work. 
The hourly rate of pay ranged from $0.50 
to $0.75. One student noted that he re- 
ceived $1.00 per day but did not indicate 
the number of hours per day. 

Eight freshmen had worked in stores, 
“helping out,” doing stock work, and sell- 
ing. Butcher stores, grocery stores, tailor 
shops, and pharmacies were the most popu- 
lar places of such employment. The sal- 
aries ranged from $0.50 to $1.00 per hour. 


SaraH SpLaver is Editor at Occu-Press in New 
York City. 

*High school students and occupational books. 
New York City: Occu-Press, 1953. 
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Several of the freshmen had already 
worked at more than one occupation. The 
following are the other diversified work ex- 
periences in which these students engaged: 


Working at bingos ($3.00 per evening, 7-11 P.M.). 
Maintenance work for a beach club ($0.65 per hour). 
Usher in a movie house. 

Newspaper route ($9.00 per week). 

Lawnmowing ($1.20 per hour). 

Setting hair ($1.00 a setting). 

Worked at a newsstand ($0.525 per hour). 

Bakery helper ($0.75 per hour). 


Sixty-one of the seniors in the study in- 
dicated that they had work experience for 
which they had received remuneration. 
This is 67 per cent of the total seniors. The 
30 remaining seniors replied that they had 
never done any work for which they had 
received wages in return. 

Many more occupations are represented 
in the work experience of the seniors than 
of the freshmen. Following, in the order 
of their popularity, is a listing of the occu- 
pations in which the seniors engaged: 


Clerical work and typing: Seventeen 
seniors engaged in this activity; hourly rate 
of pay ranged from $0.75 to $1.10. 

Selling: Fourteen seniors served as sales 
clerks at wages ranging from sixty-one cents 
per hour plus commission to $1.00 per hour 
without commission. 

Babysitting: The most popular freshman 
occupation ranked third on the senior list 
with only nine of the sixty-one working 
seniors indicating that they had performed 
this activity; one of these students stated 
that she had received fifty cents per hour, 
seven stated that their rate of pay had been 


What they do and how much they earn 
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seventy-five cents per hour before midnight 
and $1.00 per hour after midnight, and the 
ninth senior indicated that she had received 
$1.25 per hour for babysitting. 

Stock and shipping clerk: Eight seniors 
engaged in this activity at wages ranging 
from $0.85 to $1.00 per hour. 

Messenger-deliverer: Another mp stu- 
dents signified that they had worked in this 
capacity; with the exception of one the 
wages ranged from $0.75 to $0.875 per hour; 
the one exception received $5.00 per day, 
but did not indicate how many hours he 
worked per day. 

Camp counseling: Four students had 
served as camp counselors; only two indi- 
cated the rate of earnings and both of these 
had earned $1.00 per hour. 

Secretarial work: Four senior girls indi- 
cated that they had served as secretaries; 
two had worked for $0.80 per hour, one for 
$1.00 an hour, and the fourth for $1.43 per 
hour. 

Receptionst: Three girls had been recep- 
tionists, one for $0.80 cents per hour, the 
second for $0.85 per hour, and the third for 
$1.10 per hour. 

Busboy: Two boys had performed this 
function in restaurants; one worked for 


$6.00 per day and the other for $0.78 per 
hour plus meals. 

* Model: Two girls were models, one at 
$7.50 per hour and the other at $10.00 per 
hour. 

Cashier: The one senior who had done 
this work did not indicate the hourly rate 
of pay. 

Designing for florist: One senior did this 
work at $0.95 per hour. 

Dishwasher: One boy received $0.60 per 
hour for this activity. 

Examiner on dresses: One girl worked in 
a dress factory for $1.00 per hour. 

Farm hand: The one boy who had worked 
on a farm did not state the amount of re- 
muneration received. 

Hand painting of ties: $1.00 per hour 
was the rate of pay received by the one stu- 
dent who had done this work. 

Pinboy: One boy received $1.65 per hour 
as a pinboy. 

Professional singing: One girl received 
$1.00 hourly for singing. 

Teach piano ap om 2 One girl received 
$2.00 per hour for this teaching. 

Waiter: The remuneration received by 
the one boy who did this work was in the 
form of tips only. 


SCHOOL DROP-OUTS AND CLASS 


It is a paradox that the class with the least opportunity and training for a 
job is the one in which adolescents are prone to leave school earliest to go 
to work.—A. Hollingshead in Elmtowns Youth. 


OUR TIME 


“Our time" may be characterized . . 


. as a period of almost hodgepodge 


and crisis in human relationships, mainly because of the terrific impact of 
the socially uncontrolled, unplanned applications of technological advance. 
—Muzafer Sherif in An Outline of Social Psychology. 
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The Concept of Success in Our Culture 
by SIMON S. OLSHANSKY 


we KLUCKHOHN [J] states that a so- 
ciety is a structure of expectancies. And 
for most Americans success with the asso- 
ciated symbols of wealth and prestige is one 
of the expectancies, for in our society, as 
Kluckhohn points out, the worship of suc- 
cess has gone farther than in any known 
culture, save possibly pre-war Japan. 

Briefly, what are the chances of success? 
Is success the result of ability, hard work, 
luck, or family connections? 

Noland and Bakke [5] in their field study 
report that “. . . the degree of equality of 
opportunity open to persons possessing iden- 
tical qualifications contains a large element 
of luck at best.... If luck is a large in- 
gredient of opportunity, the latter is cer- 
tainly undependable and scarcely a condi- 
tion upon which can be premised an as- 
sumption that the fittest survive and the 
best receive the highest rewards.” 

Reynolds and Shister [6] conclude on the 
basis of another field study that “Most com- 
panies hope and believe that all new em- 
ployees have a chance to advance, and that 
over the course of the years most of them 
will actually advance to higher positions. 
This hope is apparently fulfilled for only 
a minority of the work force. The re- 
mainder, whether because of lack of vacan- 
cies or personal inadequacies, remain at 
about the level at which they started.” 
They further report that “A more disturb- 
ing prospect is that, even with ideal place- 
ment facilities, there will be a good deal of 
initiative and ambition which cannot be 
used in modern industry.” 

Taussig and Joslyn [7] on the basis of a 
study of business leaders in 1932 wrote: 
“Here is definite evidence, then, that the 
present generation of American byisiness 
leaders has been recruited in greater part 
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from sons of business men, and only to a 
minor extent from the sons of farmers 
and manuai laborers.” And they pointed 
out that the trend in that direction was ever 
increasing. 

And indeed their prediction was vali- 
dated. In Fortune (November, 1952) a 
study of 900 top executives reveals that 
“The typical big company top executive 
was born the son of a business man. . .” 
Only 2.5 per cent of the 900 had fathers who 
were laborers. On the other hand 15 per 
cent of the group had fathers who were 
professional men and nearly 26 per cent 
had fathers who were founders or execu- 
tives of companies. In short, it would ap- 
pear that most of the executives are tending 
to come increasingly from the economically 
comfortable families. This incidentally is 
contrary to the picture drawn by Cameron 
Hawley in his recent and widely discussed 
novel, Executive Suite. 

Striving for success, aside from other prob- 
lems, produces an ethics not especially 
healthy from a personal or community 
point of view. Though Shepherd Mead [#4] 
writes with tongue in cheek there is con- 
siderable truth underlying his Machiavel- 
lian (and humorous) suggestions for climb- 
ing the ladder of success. 

“ ‘What's in it for me?’ and ‘What can I 
get out of it?” are guiding principles of too 
many people who educate themselves like 
a burglar preparing for a safe robbery by 
acquiring sharp and powerful tools to crack 
the bank of opportunity” [8]. And too often 
as a consequence integrity becomes sub- 
sidiary to what Erich Fromm aptly calls a 
marketable personality. 


What does it mean to the 
vocational counselor? 
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The final question and challenge: “If we 
demand that a man must succeed to be re- 
garded as good, how difficult do we dare 
to make that success without running the 
risk of breaking the hearts and minds of 
many who fail?” [3]. 

What are some of the meanings of all this 
to the vocational counselor, if the evidence 
submitted in this article is valid? 

First, the vocational counselor must re- 
examine his own concepts and values re- 
garding success. 

Second, he must attempt the establish- 
ment of a frame of reference for the coun- 
selee which will bring his expectancies 
within what is probable, not just extrava- 
gantly, possible. 

Third, he must attempt to re-examine for 
himself and the counselee job satisfaction 
in terms of intrinsic values; i.e., as an end, 
as well as a means of advancement and sub- 
sistence [2]. 
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WHAT NEXT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION? 


At least three emphases will receive focal attention in both preservice and 
inservice teacher education programs. 

(a) Psychological insight into the problems of individual youth a necessity 
for good teaching. 

(b) Sociological insight into the social structure of the community is 
essential. 

(c) Ability to help pupil set goals which are significant for him and require 
his maximum intellectual effort to react.—Galen Jones in California Journal 
of Secondary Education. 


ADJUSTMENT AND HUMAN EQUALITY 


Home, school, shop, office, church—all are places where individuals can be 

helped to find themselves. If the grand tradition of democracy is a caring 

about human equality, then whenever we can help a person get onto the hang 

of himself and take a good grip on life, we promote human equality. Restor- 

ing the person to the lost dignity of his selfhood, we not only act democrati- 

cally but create that much more democracy in the world.—Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet in September Ada/t Leadership. 
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b Agen FIRST Came to view as a problem in 
a third term class in modified English. 
Most of the other boys in the group seemed 
pleased that the work was within their 
grasp. Tommy scorned the work. Most of 
the other boys were willing to attempt the 
jobs they were given. Tommy would have 
none of them. He jeered at the others for 
trying, kept up a running stream of heckling 
(of teacher and classmates), and when talk 
failed to halt the class proceedings, he tried 
more overt action. He mutinied against all 
regulations and began to incite the other 
boys to rebellion against the subject, teacher, 
program, and school. 

When he was finally persuaded to ver- 
balize his grievance, it was discovered that 
what rankled was his assignment to the 
General Industrial Program. This was a 
new curriculum in our school, for boys who 
could be classified as “‘slow learners.” The 
academic work was modified and a special 
shop program was arranged. Tommy had 
been a contented member of his group dur- 
ing his first year in school when he had no 
label and was indistinguishable from others 
of his grade. But in third term, all others 
in the grade had been allowed to make a 
choice of vocational shop while the Gen- 
eral Industrial boys found themselves as- 
signed to a shop which was to offer work 
adapted to their ability. He felt a difference 
in not being permitted to make a choice. 
He had overheard an ill-advised comment 
on the General Industrial group made by 
one of the teachers; he had been teased by 
other students who cruelly labeled the group 
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What Made Tommy 
FIGHT? 


by MARY C. DOLAN 


“the dumb ones.” Now he was fighting 
back. 

Why was he in the Slow Learner course? 
His application for admission to high school 
indicated an IQ of 64 on a Pintner B and 
a rating of Slow; this had been the chief 
basis for classification. Grades of 6.4 in 
arithmetic and 5.4 in reading (on a Stan- 
ford Advanced Test) had been recorded 
when he was in the first half of his eighth 
school year. The arithmetic grade was prob- 
ably a true one, since this was his only strong 
subject. However, the reading score was 
completely invalid and the IQ not merely 
useless but highly misleading. Further 
searching into his record (which had not 
been feasible before making program assign- 
ments) showed that he had achieved an 1Q 
of 81 on a Binet L when in the fourth grade 
of elementary school. In the sixth grade he 
had been given a Pintner Nonlanguage 
Test and had scored an IQ of 92. Examina- 
tion of an Otis answer sheet and observation 
during the administration of a reading test 
showed that his technique in taking any 
group test was to mark all the answers at 
random. 

When he came to trust us sufficiently, we 
found that he was completely a non-reader. 
He could not recognize words in a second 
or even first grade vocabulary. Although 
his health was good, his attendance in ele- 
mentary school had been very poor. His 
shame at not knowing how to read was so 
great that he had become extremely clever 
in disguising his deficiency, and he had 
used bad behavior as a camouflage. The 
combination of frequent absence, and 
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troublesome behavior when present, had 
apparently kept him from learning. Tommy 
himself transferred the blame for his pre- 
dicament to others. He was filled with a 
fierce resentment against his elementary 
school teachers. Several times he said, “One 
thing I’m going to do is go back and get 
even with all of them who should have 
taught me and didn’t.” 

Questioning about his background re- 
vealed that he was the youngest of six chil- 
dren, with quite an age gap between him 
and the older brothers and sisters. His 
father suffered from high blood pressure 
and was excitable. His mother had been 
deaf from the time of Tommy’s birth and 
no hearing aids had helped her condition 
although many had been tried. Tommy 
himself smarted at the fact that a younger 
niece could read although he couldn’t and 
tried swagger and bluff to carry off the 
situation. 

What could our school do to help 
Tommy? It was not possible for him to 
attend any sort of clinic or receive private 
instruction; he had to be aided within the 
framework of our regular school organiza- 
tion. The first step was to give him a change 
from the scheduled General Industrial to 
a regular Vocational course. He made an 
attempt at radio but was handicapped too 
much by his lack of reading ability. Then 
he shifted to woodworking, where the work 
seemed to have a therapeutic value for him. 
An understanding and supportive shop 
teacher, whom he came to respect and like, 
changed the attitudes of the boy toward 
work, school, and teachers. 

Assignment was also made to remedial 
reading classes with interested teachers who 
gave him as much individualized help as 
they could. Here he blossomed. Gone was 
the heckling, obstreperous, cynical Tommy 
of previous days. No longer did he voice the 
hope, “I'd like to kill a teacher or a Rus- 
sian.” Seriously and painstakingly he co- 
operated with all efforts to help him, show- 
ing a new side of his nature to the teacher 
whose class he had tried to sabotage the 
term before. He was impatient only with 
himself, as he worked on such materials as 
the Dolch Word Cards and the Disney 


Readers. He even worked harmoniously 
with a rather unattractive girl who was also 
a non-reader. It was really another boy! 

A special program was worked out for 
him, with particular teachers wherever pos- 
sible, so that he was able to meet graduation 
requirements. He continued to attend 
remedial reading classes instead of being 
forced to cope with regular English work 
which was beyond him, and with the help 
he received he was able to pass the reading 
requirements of the Driver » Education 
course. His attendance remained rather 
poor—he had an out-of-school job which 
made many demands on him—but his effort 
when in school was excellent and his be- 
havior almost exemplary. 

By his last term in school he could read 
material on approximately the fifth grade 
level. He was, and probably always will be, 
a slow reader, but he had acquired a good 
method of attack on new words and a large. 
enough comprehension vocabulary to under- 
stand the words when he had figured them 
out. He was able to understand and enjoy 
the adapted text of Sherlock Holmes, a 
daily paper, and such magazines as Look 


and Life because the illustrations give 
enough clues to the texts. 

An indication of his changed feelings to- 
ward school was shown in his seventh term 
when he brought his father to Parents’ 


Night. For the first time in years he knew 
that the comments of his teachers would be 
favorable and he basked in the atmosphere 
of approval. All through his senior year he 
remained fearful that the goal of a diploma 
would elude him. “I can’t believe I’m going 
to get it. Every once in a while I get a bad 
feeling that I’m not going to graduate.” 
But graduate he did. Now he is working 
full time at the job he held while in school 
—helping an older man establish a milk 
delivery service. He is working hard and 
making quite a lot of money. He will never 
be a bookworm but now he can at least 
function in the essentials of his business, 
and can keep records and read the notes 
his customers leave him. Tommy is so far 
removed from the violent ambitions of his 
former days that he came back to school on 
his day off to see his favorite reading teacher. 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


Resources for Guidance: 


PROVIDES the counselor or person- 


nel administrator with his tools, with 
his tests, directories, manuals and hand- 
books, or with advice on how to set up and 
develop his program? 

In modern society, social needs are met 
by means of the understanding, enterprise, 
ability, and resources of individuals, busi- 
ness organizations, government agencies, 
voluntary groups, or some combination of 
these. At different times in our history one 
of these agents of social development may 
be favored, and at other times another. Let 
us take a few minutes from the rush of do- 
ing things, and look into the question of 
who has been doing what for the develop- 
ment of guidance resources. 

A few brief statements serve to summarize 
the conclusions reached in a review of the 
highlights of the development of guidance 
resources. If they are oversimplifications, if 
they seem to omit important developments, 
this is simply the result of attempting to 
summarize trends in a few words. 

1. From 1920 to about 1930 tests, occu- 
pational descriptions, directories, hand- 
books, and consultation services, i.e., guid- 
ance resources, were developed and pro- 
vided largely by individuals. Names such 
as those of Otis, O’Rourke, Stenquist, Lane, 
Parker, Wilma Bennett, Murtland, and 
Clark stand out as the sources of tools and 
materials for use in guidance. The efforts 
of these and other individuals, important 
though they were, were soon recognized as 
insufficient to meet our rapidly increasing 
needs, and led to the development of and 
reliance upon other kinds of sources. (It is 
still true, of course, that private effort makes 
important contributions, e.g., Forrester’s 
and Buros’ publications.) 

2. From about 1930 to about 1935 volun- 
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Whence and by Whom? 


tary groups for the development of guid- 
ance resources flourished. This was the 
time of the Minnesota Employment Stabili- 
zation Research Institute, the Adjustment 
Service of New York, and the National Oc- 
cupational Conference. But with the pro- 
longation of the depression these privately 
endowed or state-supported activities proved 
insufficient, and we turned toward the 
Federal Government as a source of funds 
and supporter of programs. 

3. From 1935 to 1946 government sources 
of aids to guidance and personnel services 
developed apace. Resources being de- 
veloped for the depression programs after 
the government assumed leadership in the 
mid-thirties were further developed with 
the impetus given to manpower utiliza- 
tion by the wartime boom. This was the 
period in which the Office of Education, the 
United States Employment Service, the War 
Manpower Commission, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and the Women’s Bureau 
had ample support and developed a great 
variety of resources. But after World War 
II the emphasis on federal budget cutting 
resulted in these programs beginning to be 
seriously curtailed. As early as 1946, the 
Department of Labor budget was cut and 
the USES had to reduce its work with the 
General Aptitude Test Battery and the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles to a bare 
minimum. Other agencies, such as the U. S. 
Office of Education, suffered cuts consider- 
ably later, especially in 1952. 

4. With the 1950’s we entered a period 
of renewed emphasis on private enterprise 
and voluntary organization. Some of this 
activity is good, but some is regrettable. 
While some former state supervisors of 
guidance have continued their important 
work, and others have merely changed to 
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the sponsorship of cities or universities, a 
distressing number have become test sales- 
men in the guise of consultants. There 
seems to be no let-up in this shifting of 
employment. As two publishers launched 
new programs of test construction and vali- 
dation, another major publisher spent large 
sums to have his test booklets streamlined 
like a fleet of Studebakers instead of to have 
them validated. With the decreased flow of 
occupational information materials from 
the Office of Education and the United 
States Employment Service, the efforts of 
private publishers of such materials assume 
greater importance than ever. 

It is at this critical time, when private 
entrepreneurs and foundation-supported 
organizations are again assuming leadership 
(good or bad) in the development of guid- 
ance resources, that the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association has been estab- 
lished and finds itself in a position to play 
a major role. The association is now in its 
third year: for 17 years it matured in the 
form of the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, and for two years it 
went through a transition period prepara- 
tory to emerging as a full-grown professional 
association. In a sense, then, we will soon 
be 21 years old, of age, ready to take our 
righiful place in the world of professional 
associations. We approach maturity with 
7,000 members, a well-equipped headquar- 
ters in our national capital, a competent 
headquarters staff led by an executive secre- 
tary of real professional stature, a number 
of working committees ably pushing proj- 
ects of considerable importance, and a 
—— read and esteemed professional jour- 
nal. 

This is a critical time particularly be- 
cause acts are determining policy, rather 
than vice versa. The economy drive has 
reduced or eliminated programs established 
in the Federal Government during the 
1930's as a result of well-thought-out poli- 
cies in the making of which the guidance 


profession played a part. We have not 
played a part in the reduction of these pro- 
grams. The gaps left by the elimination or 
reduction of these federal services are there- 
fore not being filled by any well-thought- 
out program for the continuation of essen- 
tial services. Instead, the continuation of 
comparable services depends entirely upon 
the chance willingness of some foundation 
to assume responsibility for it (as happens 
when the Educational Testing Service takes 
over the USES’s leadership in test construc- 
tion), or upon the belief of some entre- 
preneur that it will be profitable to enter 
or expand in that field, as has happened 
in the occupational monograph field and in 
test publication. Government programs 
were not without their defects, for they had 
restrictive as well as enabling effects; but 
private enterprise and voluntary organiza- 
tions also have their defects, can create 
chaos through careless neglect, unwise com- 
petition, and willful exploitation. The 
government programs had built-in safe- 
guards, some of them put there with the 
help of the profession. What safeguards 
have we built into the freely competitive 
framework within which we now operate? 

There can be only one effective safeguard 
against exploitation or neglect in a free 
system. It is the safeguard of a truly pro- 
fessional association, made strong by alert, 
informed, and active members. Such a pro- 
fessional association must be led by able and 
diligent committees such as those listed in- 
side the back cover of our journal, which 
study the problems of the profession, point 
to possible solutions, and find organizations 
and persons who can help put their recom- 
mendations into effect. It must be made up 
of informed and active members, participat- 
ing in local, state, and national organiza- 
tions. THIS is APGA. YOU are APGA. 
WE are APGA. Let us live up to our 
promise and our responsibility.—Dona.p E. 
Super, President, APGA. 
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Editors and the Questioning Mind 


Ox CLEAR duty of editors today is to 
keep the channels of communication 
open in the face of pressures to shut them 
up. 

This seems especially true of Journals of 
opinion, one of the few places left in 
America where the questioning mind is wel- 
comed, where the minority view is actually 
sought after, where heterodoxy gets its say. 

How many newsstands carry a Journal 
which stimulates thought, which airs a dis- 
senting idea? Or closer to home for readers 
of this Journal, where does one find a Jour- 
nal of opinion in the field of education? 
Are there as many as three among the 750 
educational periodicals? Does this mean 
that we are becoming stereotyped? Or are 
we too dull to ask sharp questions? Or are 
we paralyzed by a climate of fear? 

Instead of being treasured has the mi- 
nority opinion become suspect? Let us cite 
two current instances, one on the national 
and one on the educational scene. 

One national magazine, The Common- 
weal, has been under severe attack by a 
member of the Senate. This person, in 
widely publicized comments, implied that 
The Commonweal was Communistic. It is 
not. But when the facts were presented to 
the Senator in The Commonweal, October 
16 and November 27, 1953, and through 
letters, he replied not to the facts, but re- 
newed a personal attack. Is he trying to 
ruin the journal financially, because it hap- 
pens not to echo his line, peddle his brand 
of orthodoxy? 

As pertinent to educators is the attack 
upon the editor of School and Society in 
connection with his recent publication of 
an article by Bestor attacking teacher train- 


ing in schools of education. Apparently 
quite a few people didn’t like the fact that 
this “dissenting” opinion was published. 
But one of the things which has made 
School and Society a distinguished Journal 
for forty years is that within its pages one 
can find both sides of a question. As the 
writer noted in his “Periodicals in Educa- 
tion” one of the many virtues of School and 
Society was that it “was not a partisan pe- 
riodical . . .” and that it “emphasized 
mature discussions of issues in education.” 
Here again we see an attempt to coerce an 
editor. It is especially lamentable in the 
field of education where one allegedly seeks 
the truth—“who ever knew truth put to 
worse in a free and open encounter?” 

My editorial colleagues of The Common- 
weal and School and Society won't be 
thought-controlled by these attacks. They 
understand the merit of the remarks of 
John Stuart Mill almost 100 years ago: 
First, “If any opinion is compelled to 
silence, that opinion may, for aught we can 
certainly know, be true. . .” Second, 
“Though the silenced opinion be an error, 
it may, and very commonly does, contain a 
portion of truth; and since the general or 
prevailing opinion on any subject is rarely 
or never the whole truth, it is only by the 
collision of adverse opinions that the re- 
mainder of the truth has any chance of 
being supplied. . . .” Third, “Unless 
(the truth) is suffered to be, and actually 
is, vigorously and earnestly contested, it will 
by most of those who receive it, be held in 
the manner of a prejudice, with little com- 
prehension or feeling of its rational 
grounds.”—WILLiAM D. Witkins, New York 
University. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 


A.C.P.A. Professional Standards Committee Studies 
Graduate Student Selection and Admission 


A: CHILDREN, and as adults with young- 
sters, we know the Mother Goose 
rhyme, “What Are Little Boys Made Of?” 
The answers to this question, and to a sec- 
ond one in the same rhyme, “What Are 
Little Girls Made Of?” are, as we will re- 
call, much to the joy of little girls and 
somewhat to the chagrin of little boys! 

To paraphrase the title, we might ask, 
“What are student personnel workers made 
of?” To be more specific, “What are those 
which identify successful stu- 

ent personnel workers, or those who might 
profitably enter the profession?” 

Believing that part of the answer might 
well come from educators who have the 
responsibility for initially selecting) and 
screening those who enter student personnel 
training programs, the 1951-1952 Profes- 
sional Standards Committee! of the Ameri- 
can College Personnel Association under- 
took a survey study of a selected group of 
33 graduate training institutions, relative 
to “Standards of Admission of Students to 
Graduate Training Courses in Student Per- 
sonnel Work.” Utilizing a relatively un- 
structured form of inquiry, data were re- 
ceived from 21 respondents about such 
matters as desirable personal qualities, aca- 
demic abilities, related work experiences, 
previous study, and extent and type of par- 
ticipation in community affairs of those 
wishing to enter graduate study in the field. 
Information relative to techniques em- 
ployed in ascertaining whether or not the 


* Members of the 1951-1952 ACPA Professional 
Standards Committee were: Merle M. Ohlsen, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Louise Paine, Elmira College; 
Lawrence Riggs, De Pauw University; A. A. Wellck, 
University of New Mexico; Cornelia Williams, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; William M. Wise, University 
of Florida; and Robert B. Kamm, Drake University. 


applicants meet selection and admissions 
criteria was also received. 

The survey data of the 1951-1952 Com- 
mittee suggest the following observations 
and findings: 

1. There is a rather wide divergence in 
selection standards among the institutions 
cooperating in the study. There is a range 
extending from the one extreme where 
little is done by way of evaluation and selec- 
tion (where anyone is given a chance to 
“prove himself”)—to the other extreme of 
rigorous selection and screening before one 
enters training for student personnel work. 
In some institutions testing is done exten- 
sively, and in others no such screening aids 
are used. Some institutions report that they 
are currently in the process of evaluating 
their own programs of selection and screen- 
ing. 

2. At most responding institutions, stand- 
ards of selection are higher for those wish- 
ing to work for the doctors degree than for 
those wishing to work at the masters level. 
A number of the respondents, however, 
utilize the same selection levels for both 
degrees. 

3. So far as personal standards are con- 
cerned (for applicants at both the masters 
and doctoral ae most often mentioned 
were such qualities as “healthy interest in 
the personnel field,” “good personal adjust- 
ment,” and “the ability to get along well 
with others.” Mentioned frequently were 
such qualities as “demonstrated leadership 
ability,” “adaptability,” “cooperation,” 
“loyalty,” “enthusiasm,” “physical attrac- 
tiveness,” and “emotional stability.” Among 
still others listed were “integrity,” “poise,” 
“friendliness,” “self-respect,” “wholesome 
philosophy and way of handling own prob- 
lems,” “dependability,” “ability to make a 
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decision and to move to the completion of 
it,” “warmth,” “social effectiveness,” “re- 
sistance to irritation,” and “listening toler- 


ance.” 


At the doctoral level a number of re- 


spondents indicated “analytical ability” and 
“research and professional competence” as 
desirable qualities. 

One respondent stated, “Because we of 
the staff are so impressed with the wide 
variety of kinds of persons who are useful 
in student personnel work at the present 
time, we try not to have too much of a 
stereotype as to exactly the kind of person 
whom we will admit.” 

4. Rating scales, letters of recommenda- 
tion, special application forms, transcripts, 
and interviews, are relied upon most heavily 
in the determination of desirable personal 

ualities of folks wishing to study at both 

e masters and doctoral levels. 

The use of tests in this area is limited. 
Less than one-half of the respondents in- 
dicated that some form of personality test 
is used. Five institutions indicated that the 
“Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory” is used, and two indicated use of the 
“Rorschach Psychodiagnostics Test.” Only 
two respondents indicated that the “Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank” is used. 

The general reaction of respondents ap- 
pears to be that, so far as personal qualities 
are concerned, those test results which are 
available are most helpful in counseling 
and in “progressive selection” as the stu- 
dent advances in his study, rather than as 
aids in initial screening and selection. 

5. So far as academic standards are con- 
cerned for those wishing to work for a mas- 
ters degree, most institutions feel that un- 
dergraduate work in psychology, education, 
or related fields is desirable, but not neces- 
sary. For those wishing to work at the doc- 
toral level, work in these areas at the mas- 
ters level is usually required. 

Most responding schools indicated that 
they require undergraduate work to be of 
approximately “B” average quality, al- 
though some accept “C” plus work. For 
those students wishing to go beyond the 
masters level, most institutions require an 
“outstanding masters record.” A “B” plus 
average in masters degree work was most 
frequently mentioned. 

Aware of the variation in grading prac- 
tices from one institution to another, the 
data nevertheless do point out a rather im- 
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portant difference between academic stand- 
ards required for those desiring to work 
for a masters degree and those who would 
work for the doctors degree. Superior, 
demonstrated academic ability plays a 
major role in the selection of students to 
work for a doctors degree. 


Although generally accepted more widely 


for use in the determination of academic 
abilities than in the determination of per- 
sonal qualities, a few institutions, appar- 
ently, do not utilize tests in judging aca- 
demic fitness. Those institutions using tests 
mentioned most frequently the “Miller 
Analogies Test.” Also mentioned were the 
“Ohio State University Psychological Test” 
and the “American Council on Education 
vpnenane Examination.” Also, use of 
certain of the Cooperative English tests was 
reported. 

Most responding institutions require a 
higher level of performance on academic 
aptitude tests for those desiring to work for 
the doctorate than for those wishing to be- 
gin study for a masters degree. Little data 
were provided by respondents relative to 
cutting scores utilized. A number indicated 
(as they did with regard to the use of per- 
sonality inventories) that the test results 
obtained are used as counseling aids, rather 
than for screening purposes. 

6. Virtually all respondents agree that 
for those wishing to enter training at the 
masters level, experience in fields of related 
work is desirable, but not necessary. One 
respondent indicated that two years of 
teaching experience is required for some- 
one wishing to begin study for a masters 
degree, and another indicated that one year 
of teaching is required. Two others in- 
dicated that “some” related experience is 
required. 

Nearly one-half of the respondents insist 
on some related experience prior to begin- 
ning study for the doctors degree. This 
ranges from some form of internship experi- 
ence, to up to three years of teaching ex- 
perience. 

Few respondents commented relative to 
the desirability of an applicant's participa- 
tion in community and undergraduate 
school co-curricular activities. The feeling 
expressed was one of approval of any re- 
lated experience, but that such was not re- 
quired in selection. 

7. Fifteen of the respondents indicated 
that the final decision relative to acceptance 
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of folks to pursue graduate work in student 
personnel work rests with a committee, 
rather than with an individual. Usually 
this committee is composed of teaching staff 
personnel in student personnel work, but in 
some cases it is a special graduate school 


Five respondents indicated that the final 
decision rested with the dean or director of 
the training program. 

8. Although not particularly sought in 
the present form of inquiry, information 
provided by several respondents suggests 
that considerable “progressive selection” 
may be done. At institutions where little 
initial screening is done, as well as at some 
institutions where considerable initial selec- 
tion is accomplished, this is true. Students 
who after a period of training might be 
found to be misfits in student personnel 
work choose (as a result of personal guid- 
ance and the achievement of certain insights 
relative to their particular limitations) fields 
of endeavor more meaningful to them. 

Although the data collected are from but 
twenty-one institutions, it is felt that certain 
tentative conclusions might be drawn. 

1. Although a number of institutions are 
apparently doing outstanding work in the 
area of evaluation and selection of person- 
nel prior to their entry into a graduate 
training program in student personnel work, 
the over-all picture is not an encouraging 
one. Some institutions are doing little, if 
anything, by way of initial screening. 
Others rely upon a limited amount of data, 
ignoring to a large extent, sources of valu- 
able information and the use of techniques 
availabie for selection purposes. 

2. The findings of this survey suggest the 
need for further study. It is felt that there 
is a real need for the preparation of a state- 
ment of recommended standards to be used 
as a guide in selection by graduate training 
institutions in student personnel work. 

Building upon the survey findings of the 
1951-1952 Commitee,? and utilizing “best 
judgment,” the 1952-1953 PSC developed 
a statement of “Recommendations for the 


* Members of the Committee for 1952-1953 were: 
Shelton L. Beatty, Pomona College; William Cole- 
man, University of Tennessee; George A. Comstock, 
Emporia State Teachers College; Lyle Estensen, 
Carleton College; Eric N. Rackham, Kent State Uni- 
versity; Edward J. Shoben, Jr., Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Cornelia Williams, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; William M. Wise, University of 
Florida; and Robert B. Kamm, Drake University. 
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Selection and Admission of Students to 
Graduate Training Courses in Student Per- 
sonnel Work.” The members of the Com- 
mittee shared in the judgment that a need 
for preparation of such a statement existed, 
and that such, when completed, should be 
circulated among training institutions. 

To avoid possible misunderstanding, it 
is emphasized that the concern of the Com- 
mittee has been with standards of selection 
and screening to be employed prior to ini- 
tial acceptance and admission of a student 
to begin a training program in student per- 
sonnel work. The Committee has not con- 
centrated on standards to be employed in 
“progressive selection,” which may occur 
after students begin formal graduate train- 
ing in the field. Neither has the Committee 
had in mind selection standards for “accept- 
ance to candidacy for a degree,” which 
normally follows a period of graduate study. 

The present effort is limited to standards 
for student personnel workers generally. It 
is recognized that there is a rather great 
range and diversity of responsibilities in the 
student personnel field, and yet it is be- 
lieved that there is sufficient commonalty 
that a statement with meaning for all stu- 
dent personnel areas may be prepared and 
utilized with profit by graduate training in- 
stitutions. More specific statements for par- 
ticular student personnel workers might 
well be prepared in the future. 

In the statement which follows, no dis- 
tinction is made between those wishing to 
work toward the masters degree or those 
working toward the doctorate. It is felt 
that the data generally apply, regardless 
of level of training. It is recognized that at 
the doctoral level a higher degree of selec- 
tion may be in order, even though the same 
criteria may be employed. It is recognized, 
also (particularly, if a student has taken his 
masters work at the same institution), there 
are additional data at hand to be utilized 
in screening the student wishing to con- 
tinue study for the doctorate. 

In presenting a statement of standards 
based primarily on the survey findings of 
the 1951-1952 committee and upon “best 
judgment” of 1952-1953 committee mem- 

rs, certain limitations are recognized. 
There is need for more careful research and 
study of what characterizes “successful” 
student personnel workers, and those who 
“fail.” It is recognized that one of the req- 
uisites for the establishment of training 
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standards and a wise and profitable selec- 
tion policy is a more extended and more 
empirically-buttressed knowledge of our 
own fields of specialization. The problem 
of selection is a complex one, with many 
variables entering in. The establishment of 
appropriate criteria is difficult, and more 
attention needs to be given to the subject. 


Recommendations of the 1952-1953 
Committee 


1. All graduates institutions training stu- 
dent personnel workers have a responsi- 
bility to maintain a high level program of 
selection and admissions, influenced mini- 
mally by such factors as supply and demand 
in the profession, and the institutions’ need 
for students. Such criteria, aids, and tech- 
niques in selection as are now available 
should be utilized by these institutions. 

2. Applicants for admission to graduate 
training programs in student personnel 
work should demonstrate superior general 
academic proficiency—both in terms of 
ability and attainment. Indicative of such 
might be: 


a. Graduation from an accredited undergraduate 
institution. 

b. Above-average grades in undergraduate course 
work. (Except in unusual cases a minimum of 
a “B” average should be required. The “dif- 
ficulty level” of the undergraduate course and 
college must be considered.) 

c. Satisfactory scores earned on such tests as the 
“Graduate Record Examination,” the “Miller 
Analogies Test,” and the “Ohio State University 
Psychological Test.” (Scores should be in the 
top one-fourth of college-graduate-in-general.) 

. Favorable statements from competent observers 
concerning the quality of the applicant's ability. 

. Commendable mental alertness and performance 
in an interview situation, preferably before a 
selected committee. (In view of the limitations 
of the interview as a means of appraising intel- 
lectual ability, these data would have meaning 
only as a part of a body of data gathered by 
various different techniques, as mentioned above.) 


Related to the above, applicants should 


give evidence of possessing the scientific at- 
titudes of open-mindedness, intellectual 
curiosity, and objectivity. They should dis- 
play a zest for learning. 

Applicants should give evidence of knowl- 
edge and of fields of learning 
other than their own major areas, in order 
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that they might upon assuming student per- 
sonnel responsibilities in the tuture be bet- 
ter able to communicate with other mem- 
bers of the academic community. 

4. Students wishing to enter the student 
personnel field should ss a demon- 
strated interest in the field, as indicated by: 


a. Undergraduate activities. 
b. Community and civic activities. 

. Work and play record, such as might indicate 
pleasure in associating with others. 

. Measured interest pattern on such a test as 
“Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank.” (Although 
there is need for more research at this point, 
primary patterns in Group V—human relations 
vocations—are common for student personnel 
workers.*) 


5. Applicants should present evidence of 
emotional stability and personality adjust- 
ment. Those of obvious crippling person- 
ality maladjustment, and those who may 
be motivated to enter the field looking for 
help with their own problems, generally 
should not be admitted.« 

A relatively high degree of personal sta- 
bility is essential. Likewise, a demonstrated 
a to bear tension in inter-personal 
relationships is important. 

Evaluations by faculty members, fellow 
students, and special screening personnel 
may be helpful. Although additional re- 
search is necessary to clearly establish their 

lace as aids in selection, such personality 
inventory devices as the “Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory” and certain 
of the projective techniques may have value. 

6. Related to the above, applicants should 
give evidence of possessing in reasonably 
adequate proportions certain desirable char- 
acter and personality qualities. It is recog- 
nized that the chief qualifications of the 
effective personnel worker—and those which 
perhaps distinguish (or should distinguish) 
those beginning study for the field of stu- 
dent personnel work from those entering 
other areas—are personal ones, including 
such as the following: 


a. Social sensitivity; an empathy, interest, and 
fondness for people; respect for the needs of 
others; a civic sense; a concern for the common 
lot of mankind. 

b. Leadership ability; ability to stimulate and to 


*C. Gilbert Wrenn, “The Selection and Educa- 
tion of Student Personnel Workers,” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, XXXI (1952), p. 10. 
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lead others; ability to make a decision and to 
move toward the completion of a task; depend- 
ability. 

. Ability to work in harmony with both subor- 
dinates and superordinates; ability to get along 
well with people; acceptance of differences in 
viewpoint; tolerance. 

Warmth in interpersonal relationships; friend- 
liness. 

e. A sense of humor. 

. Acceptable personal appearance; reasonable 
grooming; absence of objectionable mannerisms. 

. A loyalty and an enthusiasm for the cause of 
education; a dedication to service in student 
personnel work; a strong sense of professional 
ethics; patience coupled with a faith in the out- 
come. 

. Self-respect; wholesome philosophy and way of 
handling own problems; self-reliance and confi- 
dence. 

i. Integrity; an acceptable value-system; significant 
spiritual and religious convictions, interests and 
appreciations. 


Tangible evidence of the characteristics 
listed above could come from _ various 
sources, including fellow students, teachers 
and counselors, previous employers (where 


there has been employment), clergymen, and 
selection committee personnel. Useful in 
securing the above might be rating scales, 
interviews, letters of reference, check lists, 
and possibly such tests as the Allport- 
Vernon- -Lindsey “Study of Values,” the 
“Guilford- Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey,” and the “Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory.’* 

7. As a general rule, applicants should, 
prior to beginning graduate study in the 
student personnel field, have had one or 
more years of teaching experience and/or 
other experiences related to personnel serv- 
ices. 

8. — the student personnel field 
is one which needs and demands workers 
ranking high with regard to the above 
standards, it should be recognized that final 
selection and admission of students desirous 
of training in the field must be based upon 
a pattern, and that certain inadequacies in 
one area or trait may more than be com- 
Se by strength in another.—RoBERT 

. Kam, Dean of Students, Drake Univer- 
sity, Chairman, ACPA Professional Stand- 
ards Committee. 


*1bid., p. 10, 11. 


No tough sleddin’ in your classrooms when you present occupational in- 
formation the dramatic, interesting way . . . with YOUR LIFE WORK Films. 


Quickly, and without leaving the classroom, motion pictures pro- 
ject your students into the hustle and bustle of American business 
and industry . . . atlow cost, and in minimum classroom time. 


Independent educational research in group guidance technique shows 
YOUR LIFE WORK Films to be more effective, practical than field-trips 
or printed materials. 


Write for information ... and visit Booth I-4 AASA, Atlantic City 
CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


215 East Third Street Des Moines 9, lowe 
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AP GA grows through its divisions 


. .. but your profession grows because of you. 
Help by bringing in two new members 


25% 
A Goal for 53-54 


/ asca 


\ Division / 


NVGA 
Division 


Each Division's goal is its share of the APGA goal of 10,000 members based on 1952-53 total membership 
figures. Shaded areas represent per cent of goal reached on January |. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 


gm A documentary 2-reel film Apprentice 
Training depicting the development of an 
apprentice into a full-fledged journeyman 
is now available for showing to private 
groups without charge at Regional Offices 
of the Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

The story is about a 17-year-old boy who 
wants to do construction work. One sees 
the lad involved in getting work experience 
right from the start. One sees also he work 
of the joint committee (labor and man- 
agement)—how the ——— is required 
to fulfill the courses of related instruction; 
how the committee sees to it that he is given 
full opportunity to learn while he earns and 
how the entire system of apprentice train- 
ing is based upon friendly cooperation and 
help. It is made quite plain in the film that 
it is respectable to work with one’s hands, 
and that it is a privilege to apprentice. It 
is further pointed out that 250 occupations 
have apprenticeship arrangements and that 
there are 250,000 apprentices working at all 
times. 

This film holds the interest well. Photog- 
raphy and script are excellent. Although 
the apprentices ip shown is that of a typi- 
cal brick mason, the production gives a good 
idea of apprentice programs in general. 
This film, in the opinion of the reviewers, 
should be shown to students in courses in 
occupations, and in social studies and labor 
classes. 


@ How to Investigate Vocations is a 1-reel 
film that would be found helpful in a voca- 
tional guidance situation. It is available 
from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. In black and 
white it is $50 and in color, $100. 

The theme of the picture is the develop- 
ment of a method of investigating voca- 
tional information by Paul, a boy who is 
allegedly mechanical, persuasive, and artis- 
tic. After his vocational counselor had in- 
terpreted the results of the testing program 
to Paul, he embarks on a thorough research 
project. This project includes reading 
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books suggested by the counselor, the selec- 
tion of job classifications which suited him, 
the accumulation of additional information 
from school and city libraries and pam- 
phlets and magazines obtained from trade 
organizations. 

Paul also visits various places of work in 
his community, talks to people engaged in 
the occupations in which he is interested. 
This is followed by his acceptance of a sum- 
mer position as an assistant to a portrait 
photographer. Even as he works in the 
studio, he is planning further occupational 
research upon his return to school in the 
fall. 

As the film closes, Paul directs this ques- 
tion to the audience: “Do you have a plan 
for investigating vocations before you de- 
cide on your life work?” 

The picture points out a rather com- 
plete method of approach to the problem 
of obtaining vocational information. Paul 
obviously is a boy whcse motivation is con- 
siderably above average. Nevertheless, it 
would be a lazy student who would not use 
some of the avenues of information por- 
trayed in this picture. The film succeeds in 
dramatizing the many approaches through 
which this individual need can be met. 


mw Bridge to the Future is a 20-minute 

romotional film in color produced for 

orcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, by the Bay State Film Pro- 
ductions. This excellent motion picture 
— well be seen by all high school juniors 
and seniors who are considering engineer- 
ing as a career. Others could also benefit 
by seeing the orderly sequence of counsel- 
ing, considering, and choosing which neces- 
sarily precedes college entrance. There is 
no rental charge for the film. 

The film opens with a series of scenes 
showing engineering achievements, point- 
ing out that the job of the engineer is to 
find ways to build things cheaper, better, 
and faster. To achieve this the engineer 
must be able to visualize, think, plan, draw 
the plans, build, and test. 
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The narrator in the film is an engineer 
who takes a personal interest in Bob, a 
junior in high school, whom he had noticed 
daily observing the progress of a building. 
He strikes up a friendship with Bob and 
later spends some time with Bob's parents 
discussing the aptitudes, interests, and work 
necessary to become a successful engineer. 
Being a Worcester man and wishing to hel 
Bob to come to a decision regarding his 
life work, the engineer arranges to have 
Bob go to WPI’s Techniques. or ten days 
Bob and 60 other high school juniors have 
the chance to live the life of an engineering 
student. His techniquest advisor, having 
observed Bob closely for the ten days, tells 
-ew that he has a definite aptitude for the 

eld. 

Subsequently, Bob confers with his school 
counselor, plans his senior year to meet 


WPI requirements and enters there the fol- . 


lowing fall. 

Freshman week, the first-year curriculum, 
the choice of mechanical engineering from 
the various branches, the choice of frater- 
nity, the many hours of hard productive 
work, broken occasionally by a dance or 
other recreational activity, the field trips, 
the small classes with individual attention 
are all shown in turn and Bob graduates 
with an honest pride in the job he has done 
and proud of his chosen profession, having 
painstakingly and with patience built his 
“bridge of the future.” 

This film is a fine example of the assist- 
ance a college can give high school students 
and counselors. The photography, script, 
and sequences are oan 


Sed Life, a 20-minute film pro- 


duced for The University of Miami Alumni 
Association, P. O. Box 35, Coral Gables, 
Florida, opens with shots of natural won- 
ders surrounding Miami, ending with an 
aerial panorama, pointing out that the 
10,000 Miami students have a 260-acre cam- 
pus. The narration emphasizes that books 
alone are not college and the film proceeds 
to leave one with the impression that at the 
U. of M. they are a small part indeed. 

As a theme the viewer is taken through 
the yearbook, seeing in turn the various 
areas open to a U. of M. student. Botany, 
medicine, music, engineering, drama, art, 
and education are among the various pro- 
grams mentioned. 

The photography leaves something to be 
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desired and the continuity is poor. One gets 
the idea that academic achievement is not 
taken too seriously, especially if it inter- 
feres with athletics or the social life. When 
asked whether this film would influence 
them to consider the U. of M. as their uni- 
versity, a group of high school students who 
had just viewed the film responded with a 
unanimous “no.” 

The film is mentioned here just to indi- 
cate that colleges can do a very weak pro- 
motion job and to indicate that not all pre- 
college guidance films sell college attrac- 
tively. 


@ Sarah Splaver, who has written a num- 
ber of articles for this Journal, has pro- 
duced two plays interpreting guidance 
functions. they are entitled Socio-Guid- 
ramas. They are available from Occu-Press, 
New York 17, New York, at $.50 each. The 
plays are designed to give a look into famil- 
lar scenes in a counselor's office, or at a 
oungster as he applies for a job, and the 
ike. As the author says: “These socio- 
guidramas aim to stimulate . . . discus- 
sion . . . to lead young people, parents, 
teachers, counselors and other educators 
toward a better appreciation and under- 
standing of each other's points of view and 
each other’s motivations.” 

The two plays, extremely short, and run- 
ning less than two hundred lines each, read 
easily and provocatively. We hope to have 
reports from the field on how these and 
other play materials (which are becoming 
quite popular at PTA meetings to interpret 
phases of school work) are used and re- 
ceived in the field. The titles of the two 
plays thus far produced are After High 
School—What? and Ma and Sue—On a Job 
Interview. 


@ Some further notes are probably in or- 
der about the film Shyness, a McGraw-Hill 
distribution. This 23-minute sound film, 
reviewed favorably in our September, 1953, 
issue, has been widely used since and has 
elicited most favorable comments. We have 
shown it several times to enthusiastic audi- 
ences. Best reception was by 500 parents at 
our local Parent-Teacher Association, where 
a good discussion followed, with questions 
about what the school was doing about such 
children and what community resources 
were available to help.—W. D. Wiikins and 
RIcHARD HOFMANN. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 


g@ The contributions of science to a better 
understanding of the forces that shape and 
motivate us are explored by George R. 
Harrison in the December Atlantic. “Faith 
and the Scientist” presents in capsule 
form a scientific approach to man’s y, 
mind, emotions, and spirit, and concludes: 
“The basic tenets of all great religions, the 
distilled agree wisdom of humanity (as 
distinguished from minor theological de- 
tails, regarding which many thousands of 
existing creeds differ), closely 
what science is revealing. The universe is 
based on ordered progress, not on chaotic 
change. Man can improve his environment, 
his own nature, and his opportunities. 
Through cooperation new entities can be 
formed from lesser entities which give 
greater purpose and achievement to exist- 
ence. There is direction to living, which 
gives stability in the midst of change. These 
things the ancient sages knew; science helps 
to make them apparent to us all.” 

This article is required reading for those 
who realize their obligation to help youth 
make choices and adjustments in the funda- 
mentals of life. 


@ Progress in the development of guid- 
ance and personnel services is being held 
back by several widespread misconceptions, 
= Dwight L. Arnold in the November 
Ohio Schools. These are: guidance services 
can be —— by teachers on top of a 
full teaching load; any teacher who “likes 
young people” can do the job; and the 
prevalent failure to recognize the need for 
counselors with appropriate specialized 
training. Dr. Arnold outlines requirements 
for training which, it is hoped, administra- 
tors will read and observe. 


@ Because of their recognition of the fact 
that one of the essential characteristics 
which distinguishes a profession is its code 
of ethics, some personnel administrators are 
attempting to formulate a code of ethics 
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review, the mimeographed report on 


for that group. These are presented in 
“Ethics in Personnel Administration” in 
the November Personnel. The same issue 
also carries a “Directory of Local Personnel 
and Training Groups: 1953.” 


m Too detailed to permit even a capsule 
“Con- 
ference on Using Multi-Factor Aptitude 
Tests in Educational and Vocational Coun- 
seling and Prediction” can only be men- 
tioned here. The conference was held on 
the University of California Berkeley cam- 
us in June under the direction of Dr. 
Clifford P. Froehlich and in cooperation 
with the California Department of Educa- 
tion and the Northern California Guidance 
Association. Copies of the report may be 
obtained from the ASUC Bookstore, Berke- 
ley, California, for $.65. 


g@ All counselors properly concerned with 
the American Inquisition as it applies to 
intellectual freedom, especially the book 
burning aspects, should read the special 
issue of the American Library Association 
Bulletin for November. “No concessions” 
is the keynote offered by George F. Kennan. 
In addition to a Herblock cartoon and some 
splendid articles there is a section devoted 
to “Selected Source Materials” including 
the ALA “Library Bill of Rights.” 


wm Arthur E. Traxler, in “12 Current 
Trends in Testing” in the September 
Clearing House, avers that they are: “uni- 
fication or . . . coordination among the 
testing programs of the various units of a 
large school system and among those of 
smaller schools in the same aphical 
area... .”; “a tendency to determine kinds 
of appraisal and to select specific measure- 
ment instruments in relation to funda- 
mental educational objectives”; “plan 
school testing programs regularly and sys- 
tematically ¥ to use tests that will yield 
comparable results from year to year and 
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from grade to grade”; “toward the use of 
tests of scholastic aptitude, achievement, 
and interests that provide a basis for diag- 
nosis in broad areas”; “the expression of 
test results in profile form . . .”; “the sys- 
tematic recording of the results of tests on 
individual cumulative records”; “supple- 
menting of the common testing program 
with a variety of other appraisal devices 
. . ."; “particularly in the larger school 
systems, is the use of a considerable number 
of locally constructed measures”; “attention 
that some of the professional groups are 
beginning to give to the provision of meas- 
urement and counseling instruments for 
use at the high-school level”; “making the 
results of all tests and other instruments 
of appraisal, except very highly specialized 
ones . . . , readily available to counselors 
and teachers”; “the growing use of test 
results in guidance and instruction”; and 
“greater attention to in-service education 
of teachers and counselors in the use of test 
results.” 


@ “I hate to disappoint the reader, but I 
have no magic techniques to explain,” says 
Katherine C. Cox in the September Clear- 
ing House. “We are natural, are ourselves, 
interested, friendly, and try our darndest,” 
she writes in “Counseling: No Tricks and 
Only One Technique.” is is an article 
which is practical without being iconoclastic 
of persona —o- or training. For 
example: “There are counseling situations 
and counseling situations—from getting 
back a stolen fender skirt to planning a life 
career. Before I ever heard of labels, I 
thought along some phases of the non- 
directive approach. Any kid has to work 
out his own plans and make his own de- 
cisions or he’ll never stick. Everything has 
to be something he really wants to do or 
it’s no good. My only role is to help him 
understand himself and figure out what he 
does want to do and then give him the tools 
to work with—the means to accomplish his 
own ends.” 


@ “Census figures indicate that while the 
demand for young, mobile women between 
the ages of 18 and 34 has been increasing 
during the decade following 1940, the sup- 
ply of young women in this age bracket has 
dropped off,” says Adelia B. Kloak in “Job 


Prospects for Women” in the November 
Employment Security Review. Remedies 
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suggested are: “More and better counseling 
in schools and colleges with attention given 
to current trends in supply and demand as 
well as personal considerations,” “Public 
education to bring recruits into such short- 
age fields as nursing, social work, and teach- 
ing . . . ,” “Raising salaries and other 
standards of employment. . . ,” “A change 
of approach in selecting employees so that 
hiring is based on realistic appraisal of 
what is required for the job. . . ,” “Train- 
ing or retaining of older women for jobs 
in the shortage fields,” “Development of 
program in communities to utilize skills of 
women workers on a part-time basis,” and 
“Increased community facilities which 
would help relieve working women of house- 
hold responsibilities.” 


@ In the attempt to close the gap between 
physical technology and social practices, 
much work in group study is being carried 
forward. At Teachers College the Group 
Procedures and Development program is 
helping in this effort. In reporting on its 
progress Matthew Miles says, “Setting up 
and carrying out such training situations 
is a fascinating, difficult, usually frustrating, 
often rewarding experience.” 

In “Human Ihclations Training: How a 
Group Grows” in the November Teachers 
College Record, Miles describes four aspects 
or — of the histories of training groups 
at Teachers wer The aspects are: (1) 
establishment of the situation; (2) anxiety, 
threat, and resistance; (3) a sort of mutual 
acceptarice, the pseudo-psyche group; and 
(4) the development of problems solving 
skills. 


m “State Standards for Teaching Our Na- 
tion’s 5,000,000 Exceptional Children,” in 
the October School Life, is the first article 
to report on the progress of the study of 
“Qualifications and Preparation of Teachers 
of Exceptional Children” being made by 
the Office of Education under a grant of 
$50,500 from the Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children in New York City. 
Thirty-two states and the District of 
Columbia now issue special certificates for 
teachers of exceptional childrea. The areas 
of exceptionality in which special certifi- 
cates are most often issued are, in order, 
hard of hearing, crippled, mentally re- 
tarded, and partially seeing. The areas most 
frequently neglected in special certification 
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are blindness, deafness, social maladjust- 
ment, and giftedness. Only the state of 
Pennsylvania issues a certificate for teachers 
of the gifted, while teachers of the mentally 
retarded are specially certificated in 23 
states! 


m If guidance services are to be effective 
in the lives of school youngsters, we cannot 
continue to neglect the months youngsters 
are out of school. “Florida’s Summer Pro- 
gram,” reviewed in the November Journal 
of the American Association for Health, 
o> oye Education, and Recreation, is prob- 
ably the first such program to operate on 
a state-wide basis for any considerable 
length of time. The Florida experiment 
was written into law in 1947 as part of the 
state’s Minimum Foundation Program. It 
offers athletics, arts and crafts, camping, 
dramatics, excursions, preparation for 
homemaking, library services, music, social 
recreation and special event—practically all 
types of learning activities except those 
connected with basic academic subject- 
matter instruction. Last year 125,000 chil- 
dren participated. Floridians are beginning 
to consider the program as“. . . the initia- 
tion of a 12-month school program with 
greatly increased opportunities for enrich- 
— throughout the school life of the 
child.” 


@ The October NEA Research Bulletin is 
entitled “Schools Help Prevent Delin- 
quency.” The Bulletin is digested as “Facts 
and Figures on Juvenile Delinquency” in 
the November NEA Journal. An estimate 
of the number of delinquents in 1951 is 
given as 1,000,000 and the ratio of boys to 
girls at 4 or 5 to 1. Contributing factors in 
causing delinquency include maladjusted 
family life, race and nationality, intelli- 
gence limitations, and personality varia- 
tions. The complexity of delinquency cau- 
sation is stressed. In commenting on the 
control of delinquency, the report points 
out that there are only 174 detention homes 
operating when over 2,500 juvenile courts 
need them. That the schools occupy a key 

sition in the prevention of delinquency 
is emphasized by pointing out that problem 
yen 4 often starts between the ages of 

and 13. 


@ “Locating Children With Emotional 
Problems” is a function which the school 
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teacher is in a particularly appropriate 
sition to The ie with the 
children for considerable periods of time, 
and he can observe the youngsters more ob- 
jectively than can the parents. Walter B. 

arbe in the November Childhood Educa- 
tion gives some functional suggestions to 
aid in the location of emotionally disturbed 
children. He categorizes the emotionally 
disturbed as (a) those characterized by ag- 

essive behavior and (b) those of retirin 
Cabasies. A list of questions to be answer 
for each type of behavior is given with the 
caution to be reasonable in the interpreta- 
tion of the answers obtained. A list of 
physical factors to be checked is furnished. 

“Recognizing that the child has an emo- 
tional problem is a first major —-. Deter- 
mining the reason for the problem is a 
beneficial next step. Referral in those cases 
which seem to be of a serious nature is the 
logical third step.” 


gm The story of what might happen to the 
personality development of a little girl just 
starting to school as teachers undertake to 
teach her the language arts is told in a 
charming way by Donald [Lloyd in the 
November Elementary English. “The Child 
Who Goes to School” for the first time must 
be handled carefully and understandingly. 
The teacher should be wise enough to work 
with each as an individual and not attempt 
to force him into premature patterns which 
have been accepted as proper by adults. 
More than once the writer, a teacher of 
English, questions the wisdom of empha- 
sizing “. . . that nice people don’t say 
‘ain’t.’” 


gw The oa of “The Industrial 
Arts Teachers and Guidance” are discussed 
by Roy Lindberg, a University of Wisconsin 
mechanical engineering instructor, in the 
December Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education. A study based on work done in 
1948 and 1949 indicates that 80 per cent of 
former shop pupils felt that no guidance 
was given by their shop instructors. Guid- 
ance activities remembered by the 20 per 
cent included showing movies, bringing 
representatives from the trades to the class- 
room, taking field trips and talking by the 
instructors. 

Lindberg lists various methods of guid- 
ance used in the schools of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota that were studied, gives a good 
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brief statement of the philosophy of guid- 
ance and concludes with iliustrations and 
descriptions of Shop Counseling Forms. 


@ An interesting study in New York City 
schools is summarized in the November 
School Review of the comparative “Per- 
sonal and Social Adjustment of Intellectual 
Gifted Accelerants and Non-Accelerants in 
Junior High Schools.” Matched pairs of 
pupils were drawn from special classes 
designed to complete junior high school in 
two years on the one hand and from 
“normal-progress classes” on the other. The 
youngsters were equated on the bases of 
school attended, grade, sex, chronological 
age, mental age, and intelligence quotient. 
The mean IQ’s were 134.4 and 134.1. 
Three instruments were used: a Friend- 
ship Nomination Technique; a modified 
form of the Ohio Acceptance Scale, Ad- 
vanced Series; and Casting Characters for 
Class Plays, a variant of the “Guess Who” 
test. Careful administration of the instru- 
ments and statistical analysis of the results, 
resented in tabular and descriptive form, 
ed to the general conclusion that “ 
failure to place gifted pupils in homogen- 
eously organized groups will not be reflected 


in less adequate personal and social devel- 
opment, nor will such placement be asso- 
ciated with greater personal and _ social 
adequacy.” 


@ Education for November is designated 
as the “Child Guidance Number” and is 
loaded with essays of significance each con- 
tributed by “a specialist in his particular 
field of study, teaching and research.” Two 
articles deal with the building up of the 
child’s emotional strength through the use 
of good mental hygiene in teaching. Social, 
moral, and total personality guidance are 
each the subject ds treatise. é C. O'Brien 
describes “The Role of Music in Guiding 
the Child”; Barry Fagin writes of “Guid- 
ing the Vocational Interests of the Child”; 
J. F. Kubis tells of “Projective Techniques 
in Guiding the Child”; and Gertrude Rei- 
man treats the matter of “Guiding the Child 
Through Better Family Relations.” To 
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help in the treatment of the left-handed 
child, there is a discussion of “Guiding 
Handedness in the Development of the 
Child.” 


and these, also: 


“A Scientist and Engineer Shortage? What 
We Can Do About It” in October School 
Science and Mathematics . . . “The Nature 
of Groups and Helping Groups to Improve 
Their Operation” by Kenneth D. Benne in 
October Review of Educational Research 
. . . “A Guidance Success Story” by Sidney 
Young in October High Points . . . “The 
Responsibility of the School in the Educa- 
tion of the Exceptional Child” by Richard 
S. Dabney in November Exceptional Chil- 
dren . . . “A Technique for a Statistical 
Interpretation of an Interest Survey Ques- 
tionnaire” by Sam S. Blanc in November 
Journal of Educational Research . . . “Pro- 

am for Pupil Guidance in Relation to 

ome Economics” by Margaret Hutchins 
in October NASSP Bulletin . . . “Selec- 
tion and Classification” by Captain Keith 
J. Lindsay in Fall Training Analysis and 
Development Informational Bulletin . . . 
“Out of the Kitchen . . . Into a Career” 
in November Lifetime Living . . . “What 
Good Are Follow-Up Studies” by John A. 
Dahl in September California Journal of 
Educational Research . . “Self-Under- 
standing for Teachers” by William C. Men- 
ninger in September NEA Journal . . . 
“So You Want to Go to College” by Robert 
U. Jameson in October 17th Saturday Eve- 
ning Post . . . “Interviews With Parents 
and Students” in October Journal of the 
NADW .. . “Nine Careers in Flight” in 
December Glamour . . . “Electronics Em- 
ployment and Labor Force” and “Recent 
Trends in the Test Selection of Appren- 
tices” in October Monthly Labor Review 
. . . “Do the Public Schools Emphasize 
Moral and Spiritual Values?” by James B. 
Edmonson in Oregon Educational Journal 
—Crarence W. Faivor, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Colorado and Emory f. 
Westey, Louisville, Kentucky, Public 
Schools. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN THE SECONDARY 
ScHOOL, by Raymond N. Hatch and Paul 
L. Dressel. Dubuque: William C. Brown 
Company, 1953. 179 pp. 


S° MUCH SAID so well in so little space 
is the general reaction of a reader 
whose philosophy of “guidance” includes 
the concept of an organized program of 
guidance services. Recognizing widespread 
acceptance of this concept, the authors 
spend very little time attempting to develop 
philosophical concepts and concentrate on 
specific techniques which may be used in 
initiating or further developing guidance 
programs. 

gS a Guidance Services in Sec- 
ondary Schools may best be used, as the 
authors suggest, as a “handbook or a supple- 
mentary textbook” rather than a basic text. 
The professionally prepared counselor may 
find suggested in it additional techniques 
and activities which will aid him in en- 
riching his guidance program. The admin- 
istrator may use this clear, concise review 
of guidance services both in evaluating his 

resent guidance program and as an aid 
in conducting an in-service training pro- 
gram. For guidance-minded teachers there 
are specific suggestions about ways in which 
they may contribute to and profit from a 
program of guidance services. 

After briefly discussing the objectives of 
public school education and the emergence 
of a need for guidance programs, the au- 
thors present a list of some basic concepts 
which undergird the contents of this text 
so that the reader and authors will be dis- 
cussing the various tools and techniques in 
the same frame of reference. Included are 
the following: 


1. A guidance program is a program of 
services. 

2. Guidance services are for all concerned. 

§. Guidance services are for all school 
levels. 


4. Guidance services are primarily preven- 
tative in nature. 
5. The teacher plays a vital role. 
6. The program of guidance services needs 
trained personnel. 
7. The program of guidance services re- 
uires coordination. 
8. The guidance program uses and im- 
proves on present practices. 
9. Guidance services are not an added ac- 
tivity. 
10. Guidance services are a group of facili- 
tating services. 
ll. Training background of guidance 
workers presupposes certain elements. 


The next five chapters, or units as the 
authors call them, are devoted to sugges- 
tions concern‘ng specific techniques which 
might be used’ in implementing the student 
inventory service, information service, coun- 
seling service, and placement and follow-up 
services. Those activities and techniques 
suggested show the authors’ understan ing 
and appreciation of problems encounter 
in initiating or further developing organ- 
ized — of guidance services in schools 
having both large and smal} enrollments 
and varying philosophies of education. 

Recognizing the limitations inherent in 
emphasizing specific techniques, the authors 
have included in each unit a list of sug- 
gested readings from which one may gain 
philosophical concepts underlying each of 
the guidance services. 

Particularly helpful to the administrator 
concerned with “How do we start?” is the 
last unit entitled “Implementing the Serv- 
ices.” Again the authors indicate some con- 
cepts which are to be considered by calling 
attention to the following: (1) many as- 

cts of the guidance program are to be 
ound in the present framework, (2) a felt 
need on the part of the staff and students 
must be created, (3) guidance activities 
must be understood and approved by both 
line and staff members, (4) a few guidance 
activities successfully completed have a far 
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greater impact on the development of the 
guidance program than many different ideas 
partially completed, (5) a guidance pro- 
gram is for the youngsters of the school 
involved, and (6) guidance services must 
be identified at the outset in order that all 
staff members may understand the “What 
and Why.” 

This book should be a valuable addition 
to the professional reading shelf in any 
school for it is more apt to be read and 
used by a larger number of staff members 
than some of the longer texts on guidance 
services.—ELEANOR M. Zirs, State Supervisor 
of Occupational Information and Guidance, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


IN SEARCH OF SELF: An Exploration of 
the Role of the School in Promoting Self- 
Understanding, by A. T. Jersild. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1952. 141 
pp. $2.75. 


from incompatible, conflicting tendencies. 


HAT DO YOUNG people value when they 

think about themselves? What as- 
pects of “self” cause them concern? Does 
acceptable behavior reflect healthy adjust- 
ment? What can the answers to these ques- 
tions tell educators about the application 
of principles of mental hygiene? What are 
the implications of the self-concept for our 
educational program—its content, methods, 
and objectives? 

It is to such questions that this little 
book, Jn Search of Self, is addressed. The 
basic thesis is that schools should “adopt 
the self-concept as a basic concept in educa- 
tion.” It raises questions and stimulates 
constructive thoughts regarding school ob- 
jectives and philosophy even though the 
reader may not accept fully the psycho- 
analytic orientation and its theories of the 
“self.” 

It is the author's belief that the healthy 
individual has an adequate and true con- 
cept of “self” and that this picture is accept- 
able to him. , Such an individual is free 
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a unified whole” and he directs his efforts 
efficiently to meet real problems. His goals 
and needs, his emotions and behavior, his 
abilities and personality are accepted as a 
part of his “self.” 

The author has attempted to secure some 
factual data regarding students “self” con- 
cepts. Nearly 5,000 students (grades 4 to 
16) were asked to write on the topics “What 
1 Like about Myself” and “What I Dislike 
about Myself.” Responses were categorized 
(details in appendix) and fell most fre- 
7 in the areas of physical character- 
istics, home, school, personality, character, 
and social relationships. The results of this 
survey are interwoven with the author's 
point of view throughout the book. The 
data are utilized to identify factors to which 
the school should give attention because of 
their importance in one’s development of 
“self” like or dislike. Jersild notes particu- 
larly the specific and intra-punitive char- 
acteristics of statements of “self-dislike” as 
well as the implications of false concepts of 
self. “When a person resists learning that 
may be beneficial to him, he is, in effect 


trying to protect or shield an unhealthy 
condition . . . a self picture (which) may 
be false and unhealthy, but it is the best 
he has and the only one he knows.” 

Readers seeking specific suggestions for 
classroom activities designed to develop 
self-acceptance may be disappointed. The 
book does not offer many concrete illustra- 
tions of the type of emphases in various 
school activities which Dr. Jersild recom- 
mends. It is not a blueprint for implemen- 
tation. This reviewer feels that actually 
herein lies a strength of the book. The 
reader does not get ed down by details 
of research findings or classroom methodol- 
ogy. His attention is focused on the im- 
portances of self-acceptance in the adjust- 
ment and education of youth; he is thus 
challen to real thinking and to self- 
evaluation. The approach is an attempt 
to suggest and stimulate rather than to con- 
vince or to support the author's theories 
through scientific analysis of data from the 
research study. It should help receptive 
readers to develop for themselves a way in 
which they can assist students to develop 
healthy self-acceptance and to remove false 
protective screens through which or beyond 
which they dare not look. 

Jersild warns of the dangers to students 
when the school values only that which 
they cannot do or that which fails to 
“touch upon their way of life.” There 
is also a warning to teachers that they 
may have some problems in the different 
type of atmosphere which will be created. 
Teachers, too, may have developed false 
concepts of “self” in order to meet their 
own needs and goals. They may have a 
tendency to reject that which threatens this 
concept. They too may have to do some 
self-searching. 

This book contributes to a re-evaluation 
and integration of individual needs, of the 
intellectual approach and of self-acceptance 
in education. 

The ability to conceptualize, to deal with intellec- 

tual abstraction, is a wonderful thing when inte- 

grated with the whole personality, but when 
applied as a disconnected operation it may take 
the person away from himself and become a fea- 

ture of a process of alienation from self... . 

(It is healthy for) the person who learns because 

he is genuinely curious, or the person who gathers 

facts for a useful purpose, or the person whose 
learning takes the form of a spontaneous and 

wholehearted kind of self-realization. . . . 
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Instead of seeking to escape into the past 
or feeling a need to defend himself against 
evil the child should, if his development is 
to go well, be free to use his energies in mov- 
ing into the future and in learning to live 
with his fellows. 

Jersild’s point of view is closely related 
to Super’s theory of vocational choice as an 
implementation of the self-concept, to 
Roger’s views on client insight and accept- 
ance, and to Red|’s findings relative to the 
development of the ego of Children Who 
Hate and Controls from Within. 

In Search of Self contains a discussion 
which will help counselors, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and many parents toward 
better understanding of youth, of them- 
selves, and of their tasks as they work with 
youth.—Rosert W. StouGuton, Counselor 
Trainer, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


IMPROVING TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO 
Coiiece, edited by Arthur E. Traxler 


and Agatha Townsend. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1953. 165 pp. 


rocreEss, although hardly discernible in 

many instances, is being made in assist- 
ing the high school graduate to make the 
transition a high school to college, ac- 
cording to this book based upon the “Fifth 
Report of the Committee on School and 
College Relations of the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau.” To guidance directors and 

rsonnel workers in high schools and col- 
eges this book emphasizes that the basic 
guidance principle “each student is an indi- 
vidual and he should be considered on an 
individual basis, in the light of all informa- 
tion available concerning him,” is a crucial 
point in the counseling of the high school 
student toward college.. From the stand- 
point of the guidance worker this is the 
theme of the entire book. 

The study, of which the book is a report, 
was based upon a survey made of approxi- 
mately 600 colleges, 421 are publicly sup- 
ported, and 2,000 high schools, the numter 
in each state bearing the same relation to 
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the total group that the population of the 
state bore to the population of the country. 
Of this number, 1,101 are public schools. 

In moving toward this goal of determin- 
ing admission on basis of study of the indi- 
vidual, there are certain obstacles or tradi- 
tions that are still very active. The Car- 
negie Unit is widely used ge because 
most admission officers have nothing they 
trust to use in its stead. The study reports 
that two-thirds of the secondary school 
course still is prescribed, but that the “ma- 
jority of the secondary schools are not in- 
clined to be critical of the fixed pattern of 
subject requirements.” Also letter or nu- 
merical grades are still preferred by both 
the high schools and the colleges. Also, 
there is still a lack of coordination between 
high school and college guidance services. 
To offset these and other problems the study 
indicates numerous new courses have been 
added to the curriculum, colleges seek in- 
formation that will enable them to under- 
stand the whole individual, and attempts 
are being made to determine proficiency 
rather than just grades or units of work. 
That admission personnel have progressed 
beyond the point of admission to college on 
basis of acquiring of so many units is shown 
by acceptance of certain guiding principles 
which are the consensus of a group of high 
school and college personnel. These may 
be summarized briefly: 

1. While there are many purposes of a 
program of college admission, all these pur- 
poses will be best served if the welfare of 
the individual student is made focal. 

2. College admission is, or should be, one 
"~ in a continuous guidance process. 

5. Selection should be based on what the 
college has to offer the applicant and what 
the applicant has to offer the college. 

4. Requirements for admission should 
allow for evaluation of the candidate's rec- 
ord as a whole rather than set up discrete 
hurdles. 

5. If implications of principle 3 are im- 
plemented, then a thorough assessment of 
the abilities, achievements, interests, and 
personal qualities must be made. 

6. In appraising an individual’s potential 
for college work, it is believed that funda- 
mental habits, skills, and qualities are fre- 
quently the prime determiners of college 
success rather than courses studied or spe- 
cific learnings mastered. 


The curriculum of the college-bound 
student is a matter of major interest to 
both the high school waans him and the 
= to which he applies. 

8. There is a need to maintain the experi- 
mental or research attitude. 

Guidance must be continuous through- 
out the public schools. Guidance in the 
public schools involves three aspects: the 
curriculum, the testing program, and stu- 
dent counseling. While the curriculum of 
the High School is prescribed, there is still 
opportunity for meeting individual differ- 
ences and colleges are tending to be more 
liberal. The ileceusion sought, including 
testing, emphasizes the longitudinal study 
of the individual. In counseling the student 
is assisted by teachers, counselors, deans of 
boys and girls, parents, and friends. It is 
pointed out that the duty of the counselor is 
to teach the student to think for himself 
and reach his own conclusions. 

While all the general information pro- 
vided by the book will be of interest to the 
student personnel officer the last chapter 
“Emerging Patterns for the Guidance of 
Students into College” will probably prove 
most helpful. Although nothing as con- 
crete as forms or blanks are presented, spe- 
cific suggestions are made in: principles of 
admission; the use of qualitative data; the 
use of quantitative data; units of school 
work; patterns of subject matter require- 
ments; use of standard entrance blanks; 
counseling concerning choice of college and 
follow-up in college; continuous and wide- 
spread and improving 
transition from school to college. The stu- 
dent personnel worker is left to his own 
devices as to how he may take the findin 
reported in this book and use them in his 
own high school or college. 

While the guidance worker in both high 
school and college may find nothing par- 
ticularly new or startling in this very read- 
able book, he will have a broad view of the 
problem of transition from high school to 
college. A study of the book may cause him 
to re-examine his records and explore more 
intensely bases for cooperation between 
High School and College in the interests of 
the central individual in the case—the stu- 
dent.—Grorce C. Beamer, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas. 
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GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING WITH PsycHo- 
METRIC Practices, by L. N. Recktenwald. 
Washington: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1953. 192 pp. $3.25. 


= BRIEF, attractively bound volume 
represents another addition to the 
already considerable manner of texts avail- 
able for a basic course in principles of guid- 
ance. In the Preface, the author suggests 
that it also may be used as a practitioner's 
handbook. The work must be appraised, 
then, with both these purposes in mind. 
The book contains 11 chapters arranged 
in five parts dealing with “The Problem 
and Concepts,” “ . the Study of the 
Individual,” “Information and Techniques 
Concerned with Education and Occupa- 
tions,” “Counseling Principles and Prac- 
tices,” and “Evaluation and Organization.” 
The coverage of topics within chapters is 
extensive; for example, the individual 


inventory, autobiography, questionnaire, 
check lists and rating scales, the daily sched- 
ule, anecdotal records, and the fact-gather- 
ing interview are all discussed in a 10-page 


chapter entitled “Background Information.” 
Thus the coverage of any one topic is nec- 
essarily not intensive. The book has a prac- 
tical orientation in that it contains many 
counselor aids and suggestions in outline 
form. The author is in line with present- 
day thinking in counseling and guidance in 
that he emphasizes “helping” rather than 
“telling” and asserts that guidance “. . . is 
a process rather than an event” (p. 10). 

e choice of title seems not especially 
apt. As the author recognizes, the book 
deals mainly with educational and voca- 
tional guidance, rather than “guidance” in 
any broad sense. In addition, this reviewer 
believes that neither counseling techniques 
(as opposed to tools) or testing practices 
are sufficiently emphasized to merit mention 
in the title. 

Recktenwald’s little volume, in attempt- 
ing to serve both as a text and a handbook, 
serves neither purpose as well as it might. 
In this reviewer's opinion, too many topics 
are too sketchily covered for use as a basic 
text; and the treatment seems elementary 
for use as a handbook by trained practi- 
tioners. The Chapter on “Standardized 
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Tests and Inventories” illustrates the point. 
Of 25 pages, 16 are devoted to descriptions 
of 42 instruments. One wonders how help- 
ful it is to know, in addition to the names 
of the six Bernreuter scales, only that 
“Norms are provided for both men and 
women, for high school and college stu- 
dents, and adults. It is untimed.” 

The author’s Chapters on educational 
and occupational information are not as 
up to date or as comprehensive as one might 
wish. This is probably partly due to pub- 
lishing lag (e.g., the 1952 editions of Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges and American 
Junior Colleges are not mentioned); but the 
omission of the Guidance Index and Career 
Index as periodicals helpful in locating oc- 
cupational pamphlets is not so easily under- 
stood. 

This reviewer feels that when supple- 
mented by more comprehensive bibliogra- 
phies, this book might serve as the basic 
text in a workshop-oriented general course 
in educational and vocational guidance. 
Since its uniqueness is largely in its organi- 
zation, and since the treatment is deliber- 
ately elementary, its value to advanced stu- 
dents or trained practitioners seems limited. 
—Cuartes N. Morris, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


How to BecoMeE A BetrerR READER, by 
Paul Witty. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1953. 304 pp. $5.00; 
educational discounts. 


EL be Is THE best self-help book concerned 


with reading improvement on_ the 
market today. The author, Paul Witty, is 
one of the nation’s outstanding authorities 
in the field of reading. He has succeeded 
in plotting a clear course for the reader 
who wants to help himself with or without 
guidance from someone else. This book, 
unlike others of its kind, does not over- 
emphasize one reading skill at the expense 
of others. It presents a balanced, realistic 
ee governed by the philosophy of 
earning by doing. 

How to Become a Better Reader is not 
the panacea for all students with reading 
problems who come to the attention of edu- 
cational counselors, curriculum supervisors, 
and vocational counselors. It may be recom- 
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mended to senior high school students, col- 
lege students, and adults who can cope with 
reading levels above grade eight. It is not 
designed for the student in need of remedial 
assistance of a serious nature. Counselors 
and other personnel who are 
intrigued by the book should be sure that 
the severely retarded are screened out by 
competent specialists before any recom- 
mendations are made. 

The organization of the book is excellent. 
It is divided into 20 lessons; each lesson 
stresses one important point or skill. Each 
lesson, in turn, is followed by a general 
reading exercise and a vocabulary test. A 
Reading Progress Folder to measure and 
graph achievement in rate, comprehension, 
and vocabulary is included. Directions and 
explanations are simple and to the point: 
reading selections are varied and stimulat- 
ing. An up-to-date bibliography of interest 
to educational and vocational counselors 
is presented. 

The content gives ammunition at last 
to counselors who have long looked for 
something definite to give counselees in 
need of study skill development and read- 
ing enrichment. The preaching is mini- 
mized; the practice is emphasized. The 
reader is shown how he can improve and 
why he should. Witty stresses the need of 
reading for a purpose and suggests tech- 
niques of reading for many kinds of pur- 

. Rate of reading should be adjusted 
to the purpose for reading. It is, of course, 
natural and sensible that a popular novel 
will be read at a faster speed than a chem- 
istry textbook. Many lessons are devoted to 
the important study skills of skimming, 
finding the main idea, locating information, 
reading for details, evaluating what you 
read. Much attention is given to vocabu- 
lary development. The last lesson specifies 
techniques which can be used to continue 
reading progress. 

How to Become a Better Reader is well 
worth our own attention. Lesson Four, 
“What are your reading needs?” presents 
a comparison of the patterns of and 
poor readers, factors affecting reading, and 
a check list of reading needs. In fact much 
of this book read from the professional 
point of view may give many of us an in- 
sight into the complex ability called reading. 
—H. Avan Rosinson, Director of Reading, 
Memorial High School, Valley Stream, New 


York. 
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